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Tue family of Barrington may be 
traced to the Saxon period of our his- 
tory; and subsequently it beeame en- 
nobled by an intermarriage with the 
Plantagenets. One of the descend- 
ants, Sir Francis Barrington, married 
the aunt of Oliver Cromwell, which 
alliance produced nine children, of 
whom Sir Thomas became a zealots 
adherent of the popular party during 
the civil wars. His son John followed 
the same coursé, but at the restora- 
tion saved the estate and led.a private 
life. Though his second son, Gobert, 
was likewise a parliamentarian, he con- 
ducted himself so moderately as to-be 
taken into the favour of Charles: the 
Second, who conferred on him thé ho- 
nour ofknighthood. He had six sons 
and as many daughters. Thomas, thé 
eldest, became a.colonel in the army, 
and by his extravagance so reduced 
the paternal property, that he pre- 
vailed with his brother Francis, who 
was a rich Turkey merchant, to pur- 
chase the estate. This Francis died 
in 1681, and as he had no children by 
his wife, who was the daughter of 
Samuel Shute, an eminent merchant 
and alderman of London, he gave 
back by his will the estate to his bro- 
ther Thomas, with a limitation that, 
in the event of his.haying no issue, 
the same should pass to John'Shute, 
the youngest son of Benjamin, his 
wife’s brother.. Accordingly it was 
under this settlement that Mr. Shute 
some years afterwatds entered, into 
the ion of the property so 
settled, upon which he assumed the 
name and arms of Barrington. 

This family of Shute was of Norman 
origin, in which duchy, while it con- 
tinued to be annexed to the English 
crown, there was to be seen the re- 
mains of a castle having the name and 
arms of the line. After the conquest; 
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branches of the stock settled in the 
counties of Leicester and Cambridge. 
One of the family became a judge in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and left 
a large family ; a descendant of whom 
was Benjamin, who, after the restora- 
tion, was a silk merchant on Ludgate- 
hill, and married the daughter of the 
famous Joseph Caryl, author of the 
voluminous Commentary on the Book 
of Job. This Mr. Shute died in 1683. 
Few instances of good fortune can 
be adduced in private history more 
remarkable than that which fell to the 
lot of John, the youngest of the three 
sons of this Mr. Benjamin Shute. He 
was bern at Theobald in Hertford- 
shire, in 1678, and being intended for 
a learned fession, was educated 
under Mr, jas Rowe, who kept a 
dissenting academy near London, and 
brought up a’ number of eminent 
cholars, amtong whom was Dr. Isaac 
atts, who was the contemporary of 
Mr. Shute. The latter, at the age of 
sixteen, removed to Utreeht, at which 
eelebrated seat of learning he studied 
the civil law with sach diligence, that, 
when no more than nineteen, he pub- 
lished two academical exercises in 
Latin, one on natural and the other on 
moral philosophy. Soon after this he 
accumulated the degrees of master of 
arts and the doctorate, when he print- 
ed an inaugural discourse “‘ De Theo- 
eratia Civili.” This'was followed, in 
1698, by a learned dissertation on the 
union of law and philosophy; and 
the same-year he returned home, 
where he entered as a student of the 
Inner Temple, While engaged in 
those studies; which, no doubt, would 
have led him to the bighest honours 
of the bar, he was suddenly called off 
to politics by the peculiar ciream- 
_ of hn times. 
arty spirit ran very strong, especi- 
ally among the high churchmen, who 
treated their opponénts as unworthy 
of toleration, which induced Mr, 
Shate, who was born and bred a pres- 
byterian, to publish, though anony- 
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mously, two argumentative tracts, one 
entitled ‘An. Essay. upon .the In- 
terest of England, in respect to Pro- 
testants dissenting from the Establish- 
ed Church,” and the other, ‘“‘ Fhe 
Rights of Protestant Dissenters.” In 
the composition of these pieces, he 
was assisted by his friend Locke, who 
introduced him to Lord Somers. That 
great statesman was so pleased with 
his young friend, that he intrusted to 
his management the project then de- 
signed by the Whigs for effecting a 
union of the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotiand. This arduous under- 
taking, in spite of the prejudices 
which prevailed on the northern side 
of the Tweed, was accomplished chief- 
ly through the exertions of Mr. Shute, 
who, in 1708, was rewarded with a 
seat at the Board of Customs. This 
office he held three years, but on the 
change of administration was dis- 
placed. The loss, however, was made 
up in another way, for Mr. Wildman, 
a country gentleman of Becket, in the 
county of Berks, though no way related 
to him, adopted him as his heir, and 
left him thé whole of his estate. 

About the same time his fortane 
was increased by the death of Mr. 
Barrington, on which he obtained an 
act of parliament to change his name, 
and take the arms of that family. 

On the accession of George I. to 
whom he had been introduced while 
abroad, he was elected into parliament 
for Berwick ; and in 1720, without his 
knowledge, the king created him a 
peer of Ireland, by the titles of Baron 
and Viscount Barrington. In 1723, 
however, he suffered a severe blow by 





being expelled the House of Commons | 
at the instigation of Sir Robert Wal- | 


pole, who made his lordship the scape- 
goat to bear the odium excited by the 
failure of a project called the Har- 
burgh Lottery, which scheme had been 
set up purposely to benefit the king’s 


German dominions. Lord Barrington | 


accepted the situation of deputy-go- 
vernor of this company under Prince 
Frederic, son of the Prince of Wales; 
and the wily minister, who made little 
scruple in sacrificing even his best 


friends to serve his own purposes, | 


was particularly inclined on this oc- 
casion to make him the victim, from an 


old grudge that he bore him on ac- | 


count of his attachment to the Earl 


of Sunderland, with whom Walpole | 


sould never agree. 
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Lord Barrington now retired to pri- 
vate’ life, dividing -his.timé between 
his two seats in Berkshire and Essex, 
At the latter place he was often visited 
by his neighbour Anthony Collins, the 
celebrated deistical writer. Lord 
Barrington had generally some divines 
of eminence at his table, among whom 
Dr. Jeremiah Hunt of Pinner’s Hall 
was an especial favouriie. 

At one time Collins observed, that 
he had a great respect for the apostle 
Paul, ‘‘ who was,” he said, ‘* so com- 
plete a gentleman, and of such vera- 
city, that if he asserted he had worked 
a miracle he should believe him,” 
Lord Barrington upon this immedi- 
ately took down a Greek Testament, 
and read two passages, one in the 
epistle to the Romans, and the other 
in the second to the Corinthians, in 
both of which the apostle has unequi- 
vocally stated his miraculous works, 
The infidel read the texts, paused, 
blushed, and in a little time took his 
departure, 

At another time Lord Barrington 
having been informed that Collins 
always made it a point that his ser- 
vants should frequent a place of wor- 
ship, asked him the reason of his act- 
ing so inconsistently ; when the other 
frankly told him, he did it to prevent 
their robbing and murdering him. 
The writer of this remembers to have 
heard the late Lord Orford, better 
known as Horace Walpole, pay the 
same undesigned compliment to the 
power of religion. ; 

To return to Collins, who at this 
period was in the zenith of his fame. 
The pernicious effects produced by 
his plausible productions in favour of 
free-thinking, gave Lord Barrington 
considerable uneasiness, and there- 
fore, to counteract them, he published 
two masterly performances, one en- 
titled “‘ Miscellanea Sacra, or a new 
method of considering so much of the 
history of the Apostles as is contained 
in Scripture;’ and the other, ‘‘ An 
Essay on the several Dispensations of 
God to Mankind.” These works, which 
were well received at their first appear- 
ance by the public, having become 
very scarce, were reprinted, in 1770, 
with: additions, from an interleaved 
copy and other papers left by the 
author. The editor was the late 
Bishop of Durham, then of Llandaff. 
Lord Barrington died rather suddenly 
at Becket, in consequence of a hurt 
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which he received by being thrown 
out of a chaise, December 14, 1734. 
In the funeral sermon preached by 
the Rev. Mr. Mackewen, and printed 
soon after, is the following sketch of 
the character of the noble lord :— 

“He was a person of unlimited 
Christian charity to men of all per- 
suasions, free from every degree of 
superstition, and had the utmost ab- 
horrence to all kinds of persecution, as 
perfectly anti-christian. He was al- 
ways zealous to serve his friend, and 
ready to forgive injuries, which ge- 
nerous Christian principle the worst 
treatment could never extinguish. 
His gratitude and generosity have 
many witnesses among the relatives 
and friends of his benefactors, as well 
as others. 

‘“¢ He owned no master but Christ 
in his church and kingdom, and main- 
tained that revealed religion did not 
subvert but assist natural. For these 
and the like sentiments he was calum- 
niated by the crafty, the ignorant, the 
envious, and the bigoted; but his pa- 
tience and fortitude will be admired 
by generations to come: for as no 
man knew better the interest of virtue 
and his country, so none perhaps ever 
had greater resolution to promote it. 
This was well known to those who 
have had the honour of the greatest 
share of power and credit in the pre- 
sent and two preceding reigns. 

“The years of his retirement were 
spent to the noblest purposes; the 
study of the sacred oracles, in which 
province he shone with a peculiar 
lustre. His*profound skill and facility 
in handling these divine themes, by 
the happiest mixture of reason and 
oratory, was the admiration and de- 
light of all that had a just relish of 
them; and I speak it from knowledge, 
the contemplations which filled his 
own mind with the highest rational 
pleasure, were of the supreme Being, 
his moral government, particular pro- 
vidence, and dispensations to man- 
kind. We may view the picture of 
his mind in these pathetic and admir- 
able lines written to his son and heir, 
whom he tenderly loved, a few weeks 
before his death:—‘ The study of 
‘ morality,’ says he, ‘ is the noblest of 
‘all others: those eternal truths that 
‘regulate the conduct of God and 
‘man. This alone can be called the 
* science of life ; will instruct us how 
‘to act in this-scene with happiness 
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* and usefulness ; to leave it with com- 
‘ posure, and be associated in a future 
‘ better state to the best moralists 
‘ and philosophers that ever lived; to 
* the wisest men, and the greatest be- 
* nefactors of mankind, to confessors 
‘ and martyrs for truth and righteous- 
‘ness; to prophets and apostles; to 
‘ cherubim and seraphim; to the holy 
‘ Spirit that searches and krows the 
‘deep things of God; to Jesus the 
‘ Mediator of the new covenant; and 
‘to God the Judge of all, who is be- 
‘ fore all, above all, and in us all.’ 

“* His first and steady view was al- 
ways troth and right; and his fine 
genius and just sentiments gave him 
that distinguished share in the esteem 
of the greatest and best men this na- 
tion ever knew; which, together with 
his vindications of revelation, will 
make his name immortal. His con- 
jugal friendship and affection were in- 
violable and manly. He was a peca- 
liarly kind and tender parent, and the 
principles of religion and liberty, 
which he took care to instil in the 
minds of his children and servants, 
with a suitable address and singular 
perspicuity, were just and rational, 
worthy of God and the dignity of hu- 
man nature. His ardent desire was, 
that they might be saved, and come 
to the knowledge of the truth, and the 
love and practice of virtue. In a 
word, he was a strict observer of the 
laws of God and his country ; a shin- 
ing example of sobriety, regularity, 
and justice; a terror to evil-doers, 
and a most assiduous and able patron 
of afflicted virtue, and the just and 
natural rights of mankind; religious 
without enthusiasm ; zealous without 
bigotry; learned without pedantry.” 

The mortal remains of this excel- 
lent man and patriot were deposited 
in the parish of Shrivenham, in Berk- 
shire, where a marble monument was 
afterwards erected to hismemory. His 
lordship left a widow, who was the 
daughter and coheir of Sir William 
Daines. By her he had nine children, 
six sons and three daughters. Wilk 
liam, the second, beeame secretary at 
war and chancellor of the exchequer, 
and died without issue in 1793. Fran- 
cis, the second son, died an infant. 
John, the third son, ‘became a major- 
general in the army, and died in 1764. 
Daines Barrington, the fourth son, 
was bred to the law, and, after being 
recorder of BristaJ, was made one of 








Office he exchanged 
justiceship of Chester. He was a 
distinguisbed naturalist and antiqua- 
ry ; and died unmarried in 1800. Sa- 
muel Barrington, the fifth son of the 
first viscount, was brought up in the 
navy, and acquired high distinction 
as an admiral. in that important ser- 
vice during the American war. He 
died at Bath within a few months of 
his brother, the judge, leaving a son, 
who is at present in orders, and pos- 
sessor of the title and family estates. 

Shute, the sixth son of John Lord 
Barrington, was born at Becket, in 
Berksbire, May 26, 1734, so that he 
was but seven months old when he 
lost his father. At an early age he 
was sent to Eton, where he had the 
advantage of studying under that ex- 
cellent Greek scholar, John Foster, 
by whose ‘instructions he profited 
greatly ; which, with the sweetness of 
his manners, endeared him very much 
to Dr. Barnard, the master of that 
Seminary. In 1752 Mr. Barrington 
became a gentleman commoner of 
Merton College, Oxford, where, in 
1755, he proceeded to his first degree, 
and obtained a fellowship. The year 
following he was ordained by Dr. 
Secker, then Bishop of Oxford, and 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 
On the 10th of October, 1757, he took 
his master’s degree, and the same 
year. he was appointed by Dr. Thomas 
Randolph, the vice-chancellor, to 
make. a public oration on the muni- 
ficent. donation of the Pomfret marbles 
to. the university; which task he exe- 
cuted with great applause. At the 
accession of his late majesty he was 
nominated one of the chaplains in 
ordinary, and in 1761 he was made 
eanon of Christ, Church, where, in 
1762, he took his degree of doctor, of 
law. About this time he married 
Lady Diana Beauclerk, only daughter 
of Charles second Duke of St. Alban’s, 
but her ladyship died in 1766, without 
leaving any issue. In 1768 Dr. Bar- 
rington was promoted to a canonry 
of St, Paul’s, and on the 4th of Octo- 
ber, in the following year, he was 
consecrated Bishop of Llandaff, which 
see. had been just vacated by the 
translation of Dr. Jonathan Shipley 
to St. Asaph. 

On the 20th of June, 1770, the bishop 
was married to his second wife, Jane, 
only daughter of Sir J. Guise, of Rend- 


combe, in Gloucestershire, and heiress 
of her brother, Sir William, the last 
baronet. This exemplary lady, whose 
memory will long be cherished by the 
poor of Durham, died without ever 
having had any children, August 8, 
1808, at her hereditary seat, Monge- 
well, in Oxfordshire, which continued 
to be the favourite residence of the 
bishop during the remainder of his life. 

Not long after his elevation to the 
see of Llandaff, a body of the clergy, 
and several of the rational dissenters, 
as they called themselves, petitioned 
both houses of parliament to abolish 
the obligation of subscription to the 
thirty-nine articles. When this busi- 
ness came under discussion in the 
lords, Bishop Basrington opposed the 
claims of the petitioners on stsong 
grounds, by shewing the necessity of 
some test as a security for the estab- 
lished church. Other peers, temporal 
as well as spiritual, resisted the. ap- 
plication on the same principle, and 
the petitions were rejected by a great 
majority. This circumstance drew 
upon the Bishop of Llandaff a severe 
attack from some of the defeated 
party, who took care to remind him 
that all his family, on both sides, bad 
been dissenters. It was at this 
time that his lordship offended the 
same party, by the sermon which he 
was called to preach before the lords 
on the 30th of January ; and ia which 
he very nearly expressed the same 
sentiments as in his speech, He had 
the consolation, however, of receiving 
the approbation of that distinguished 
and moderate divine, Dr. Thomas 
Balguy, the son of one of his father’s 
most valued friends, and one who was 
never suspected of high church princi- 
ples. Butin truth the question, then 
at issue, was not whether tender con- 
scieuces should be relieved, for on that 
point there could exist no difference 
of opinion in an enlightened age; but 
whether the preferments of the church 
should be thrown open to Arians, So- 
cinians, and other professors of a lax 
and undefined Christianity. 

In 1775 Bishop Barrington preached 
at Bow Church the anniversary ser- 
mon before the Incorporated Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. This discourse was 
printed, as usual, with the report of 
the ‘institution, and it has since been 





Prepublished in, the collection of his 
lordship’s serf#ons and charges. 
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In 1777 the bishop exchanged bis 
canonry of St. Paul’s for one in the 
collegiate church at Windsor, on ac- 
count of the health of Mrs. Barring- 
ton, who suffered very much from the 
confined air of a town residence. 

The alarming increase of the crime of 
adultery induced the Bishop of Llan- 
daff, at the beginning of 1779, to pro- 
pose a bill in the House of Lords for 
the more effectual prevention of that 
crying evil. After representing with 
great pathos the private miseries con- 
sequent on such offences, and the 
misfortune to the state from a cause 
which became so much the more dan- 
gerous, on account of its being a do- 
mestic disorder, he went on to state 
that in the first seventeen years of his 
majesty’s reign the number of divorces 
which had occurred equalled what 
could be enumerated in the whole an- 
terior period of the English history. 
There were, he said, two reasons for 
this; one the total extinction of that 
internal monitor, shame, in the present 
age, which our ancestors felt in full 
force; and the other, an injudicious 
relaxation of the penal laws in regard 
to this erime. By the common law of 


England, said the learned prelate, no 
woman after a divorce was permitted 
to regain her dower, or even to marry 


again within a limited time. Buta 
method of evading this salutary sta- 
tute had lately been discovered, by 
making previous settlements, or by 
entering into private bonds; so that 
awoman might now enjoy as many 
conveniences of rank and situation 
after'a legal separation from her hus- 
band, as in the case of death, and 
where she had merited every thing 
by her conjugal tenderness and fidelity. 

The remedy proposed consisted in 
a restriction of the offending parties 
from intermarrying, which was op- 
posed very strenuously by some noble 
lords, hut. was as ably supported by 
the chancellor; and on a division the 
bill was seat to the commons, where 
it was thrown ‘out, on the second 
reading, chiefly through the arguments 
of Mr. Fox and his friends. 

In 1781 the Bishop of Llandaff ex- 
perienced a Joss, which he keenly felt, 
in the death of his intimate friend, Sir 
William Blackstone, whom he visited 
frequently in his illness, minisféred to 
him the offices of religion, and, at the 
desire of the judge, read the burial 

Service at his funeral. ™ 


Shortly after this, the see of Sa- 
lisbury becoming vacant by the de- 
mise of Dr. John Hume, Bishop Bar- 
rington was nominated thereto, without 
his knowledge, by the king, who gave 
a peremptory refusal to the applica- 
tion of the prime minister, the earl of 
Shelburne, in favour of Dr. Hinebliffe, 
bishop of Peterborough. On this oc- 
casion his majesty was actuated by a 
regard to the principle of justice, for 
the same earl had a little before depriv- 
ed lord Barrington not only of the post 
office, but of his pension, in order to 
provide for a friend of his own; which 
circumstance being made known to the 
king, hurt him so much, that when the 
bishop of Salisbury died, he resolved 
to bestow that valuable preferment on 
the brother of the injured nobleman, 
to whom he was much attached on 
account of his long and faithful ser- 
vices. But his majesty was besides 
weil acquainted with the merits of 
Dr. Barrington, to whom, after this 
appointment, he gave the familiar ap- 
pellation of “ his bishop,” perhaps in 
allusion to the situation of Windsor, 
which lies in the diocese of Salisbury ; 
or rather, as there is reason to be- 
lieve, to express his regard for the 
personal virtues of the amiable pre- 
late. 

How well the good bishop deserved 
the royal confidence appeared soon 
after in the improvements of the ca- 
thedral and palace of Salisbury. The 
former, though one of the finest struc- 
tures in the kingdom, had been suf- 
fered by successive diocesans and 
deans to fall gradually into decay, and 
to accumulate so many excrescences, 
as threatened, if not the entire ruin, 
| the complete deformity, of the sacred 
| edifice. To restore the church to its 
| pristine dignity, and to give strength 

and ornament to the building, consti- 
| tuted an early and favourite idea of 
| the new bishop. But his own means 
| were inadequate to the magnitude of 
| the object, and the extent of the esti- 
mate. His lordship, however, was 
not a mar to be diverted from a laud- 
able purpose by ordinary discourage- 
ments. He determined upon opening 
a subscription for the repairing and 
beautifying of the cathedral ; and he 
had the satisfaction to witness the 
full success of his plan. 

» While the work was going on, a 
gentleman plainly dressed visited the 
cathedral one day, and after survey~ 
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ing the place, asked the person in 
attendance to let him see the subscrip- 
tion book, which was produced ; when 
he immediately presented a bank bill 
for one thousand pounds as his dona- 
tion. The officer stared, and respect- 
fully desired to know what change he 
mustreturn ; and what name he should 
enter; ‘“‘ Oh,” said the stranger, ** take 
the whole; and place it to the ac- 
count of a country gentleman of Berk- 
shire.” This was done, and the coun- 
try gentleman was afterwards dis- 
covered in George the Third. 

Bishop Barrington, it may well be 
supposed, was not behindhand on 
this occasion; but though he subscrib- 
ed munificently to the improvements 
of the church, be took the whole ex- | 
pense of the repairs of the palace, 
which was in a very dilapidated state, 
upon himself. While he held this 
see, he laid out not much less than | 
ten thousand pounds upon the epis- 
copal residence, of which the princi- 
pal improvements were these. The | 
situation of the palace being very low, | 
and subject to great damps, he caus- 
ed several drains to be cut from the 
river, some passing through the 
grounds, and others under the house, 
by which means all the stagnant wa- 
ters are carried off, He also changed 
the entrance; the present hall, hav- 
ing been formerly the dining room. 
To guard against the inconveniences 
arising from damp, all the sitting 
rooms were constructed on the first 
flour, and, to give a sufficient number 
of sleeping apartments, a floor was 
thrown over the great hall, by which 
six bed rooms were gained. This 
splendid act of liberality has been | 
commemorated in an appropriate | 
Latin inscription placed over the door | 
leading to the great staircase, by the | 
late worthy prelate Dr. Fisher. But | 
bishop Barrington was not merely | 
mindful of the comforts of himself and | 
his successors ; for he also settled a 
permanent fand of two thousand | 
pounds, the interest of which is yearly | 
distributed among the poor clergy | 
and their families ; and he also ap- 
plied six thousand pounds to the aug- 
mentation of the revenues of the alms 
houses of St. Nicholas in the city of 
Salisbury. 

In 1783 the bishop of Salisbury 
held his first visitation of the diocese, 
on which occasion he delivered a 








charge, that was soon afterwards 


printed at the desire of the clergy. 
This pastoral address, however, gave 
offence to some persons, on account of 
the animadversions which the right 
reverend monitor. thought it his 
duty to bestow upon the ministers of 
the church, who introduced the doc- 
trines of Calvin into their churches, 
instead of that practical divinity 
which tends to edification. The 
charge, therefore, immediately on its 
appearance from the press, was. at+ 
tacked with great severity, the bishop 
being most unjustly accused, as. try- 
ing to extinguish the small sparks of 
devotion which were still left among 
us, and with endeavouring tu hold wp 
sterling piety to contempt. No one, 
however, that had the slightest know- 
ledge of the bishop’s private charae- 
ter, or had marked his public conduct, 


| could be affected by such aspersions, 


which only rebounded upon the party, 
who, while they pretended to be ac- 
tuated by an ardent concern for reli- 
gion, had forgotten that zeal without 
charity is nothing worth. 

It was a little before this, that the 
bishop of Salisbury communicated 
some very valuable notes to the third 
edition of ‘‘Bowyer’s Critical Conjec- 
tures on the New Testament.”  In- 
stead of rashly proposing new read- 
ings to remove a supposed difficulty, 
the bishop laid it down asa rule, never 
to alter any approved or well authen- 
ticated text whatever. In these con- 
tributions, therefore, he suggested 
only those alterations in the lections 
which might possibly be more correct, 
by the changing pointing, or attaching 


|a word to the second part of the 


sentence in the room of the first, and 
vice versa. As the books of the Greek 
Testament were originally written 
without the arbitrary division into 
verses, or any punctuation to mark 
the several clauses of a paragraph, 
the bishop was in the habit of reading 
the sacred volume on this plan, each 
narrative or epistle as a summary dis- 
course without breaks; and this prac- 
tice, which met with the approbation 
of his friends Kennicott and Blayney, 
he often recommended to young cler- 
gymen and students. An interleaved 
copy of the “ Critical Conjectures,” 
containing many additional remarks 
by the bishop and his much valued 
chaplain, Dr. Henry Owen, was pre- 
sented, about fouricen years ago, by 
his lordship to Mr. Nichols, the wor- 
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thy successor and biographer of the 
learned printer, William Bowyer; 
and it is to be hoped will now be given 
to the public, especially as the original 
work is become very scarce. 

Having mentioned Dr. Owen, it 
may not be amiss to state that he was 
the first person chosen by the bishop 
for his examining chaplain when nomi- 
nated to the see of Llandaff. As that 
bishopric is poor in itself, so the cler- 
gy im general are very low in their 
circumstances; on which account it 
is seldom that curates can be obtained 
who-have had an academical educa- 
tion. Though it ‘may well be sup- 

ed that under such circumstances 
the. candidates for orders are not al- 
ways richly endowed with literature, 
necessity compels the bishop to admit 
persons of inferior qualifications to the 
ministry, provided their morals are 
irreproachable. To remedy the want of 
a regularly educated clergy, Dr. Owen 
drew up an admirable little tract, en- 
titled ** Directions for Young Students 
in Divinity, with regard to those at- 
tainments which are necessary to 
qualify them for Holy Orders.” This 
manual of instruction was dedicated 
by the author to his patron, who pro- 
cured it to be inserted among the 
publications of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

The bishop had it not in his power 
to befriend Dr. Owen substantially, 
and as he wished, till the year 1775, 
when the valuable vicarage of Edmon- 
ton coming into his gift, as canon 
residentiary of St. Paul’s, he imme- 
diately bestowed it upon his chaplain. 
Ner ought we here to omit, what 
should properly have been observed 
befere, that some years since, bishop 
Barrington established a fund suffi- 
cient to produce the sum of one hun- 
dred,pounds'a year, which is divided 
among: the most necessitous of the 
clergy of Llandaff, by their diocesan. 
In, 1789, the bishop of Salisbury pub- 
lished ‘‘ A Letter to his Clergy,” con- 
taining general rules for their conduct, 
and directions to be observed inregard 
te Orders, Institutions, and Licenses. 

In 1791, Dr. Thomas Thurlow, 
Bishop of Durham, died, on which, of 
course, a pretty active stir was made 
to sueceed him, by the aspiring mem- 
bers of the episcopal bench; the 
Principal of whom was Dr. Corn- 
wallis, bishop of Litchfield and Co- 
ventry, whose pretensions to the 
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vacant see were considered as irre- 
sistible. The King, however, had al- 
ready made up his mind on the trans- 
lation of his own bishop, and though 
uncommon exertions were made on 
behalf of two or three prelates, Dr. 
Barrington carried off the valuable 
prize, with the full approbation of 
Mr. Pitt and the chancellor. In 1792 
the bishop delivered a charge at his 
primary visitation, which at the re- 
quest of the clergy was printed the 
same year, and soon reached a second 
edition. From this excellent dis- 
course many valuable passages might 
be given, but while our limits prevent 
expansion, we cannot debar ourselves 
the pleasure of extracting one or two 
passages. On the duty of the chris- 
tian minister to declare the whole 
counsel of God, the bishop says, 
“* Divest Christianity of its faith and 
doctrines, and you despoil it of all 
that is peculiar to itin its motives, its 
consolations, its sanctions, and its 
dutics. You divest it of all that made 


revelation necessary ; you reduce it 
to the cold and inefficient substance 
of what is called philosophy; that 
philosophy which has of late years 


shewn itself not the friend of religion, 
learning, and civil order, but of anar- 
chy, conceit, and atheism ; you reduce 
it to the obscure glimmering of human 
knowledge; that knowledge which the 
first and greatest of the ancient philo- 
sophers confessed to be totally insuffi- 
cient to satisfy the doubts and solici- 
tade of an inquiring mind ; and look- 
ed forward with a kind of prophetic 
exultation, to the period when divine 
Providence, incompassion to the weak- 
ness of our nature, should enlighten 
mankind by that revelation of him- 
self which modern philosophers reject.” 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 
IR 


APHORISMS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
THE REV. ROBERT HALL. 


(Continued from col. 418.) 


180. THe opportunities of making 
great sacrifices for the good of man- 
kind, are of rare occurrence, and he 
who remains inactive till it is in his 
power to confer signal benefits, or 
yield important services, is in immi- 
nent danger of incurring the doom of 
the slothful servant. 

131. It is the preference of duty to 
inclination in the ordinary course of 
life, itis the practice of self-denial in 
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a thousand little instances, which 
forms the truest test of character, and 
secares the honour and reward of 
those who “ live not to themselves.” 

132. True humility does not lead its 
possessor to depreciate his talents, 
nor to disclaim his virtues; to speak 
in debasing terms of himself, nor to 
exaggerate his imperfections and fail- 
ings. It will teach him the surer art 
of forgetting himself. 

133. How is it that the disposition 
of mankind is so much at variance 
with their prospects? that no train of 
reflections is more unwelcome than 
that which is connected with their 
eternal home? If the change is con- 
sidered as a happy one; if the final 
abode to which we are hastening is 
supposed to be an inprovement on the 
present, why shrink back from it 
with aversion ? If it is contemplated 
as a state of suffering, it is natural to 
inquire what it is that has invested it 
with so dark and sombre a character? 
what is it, which has enveloped that 
species of futurities in a gloom which 
pervades no other? 

134, If the indisposition to realize 
a life to come arises in any measure 
from a vague presentiment that it will 
bring us, so to speak, into a closer 
contact with the Deity, by present- 
ing clearer manifestations of his cha- 
racter and perfections, (and who can 
doubt that this is a principal cause ?) 
the proof it affords of a great deterio- 
ration in our moral condition is com- 
plete. 

135. The essence of christian per- 
fection consists in a sole and supreme 
desire to do the will of God. 

136. True christian benevolence 
will not spend itself in a hollow and 
unmeaning complaisance to the im- 
pugners of the gospel, but in efforts to 
convert them; and just in proportion 
as welove our fellow-creatures, should 
be our anxiety to preserve, unim- 
paired and unmixed, the doctrine by 
which they are to be saved. 

137. Love, in its sublimer form, 
constitutes the moral essence of the 
Deity, as well as the very som and 
substance of true religion. Of the 
great prizes of human life, it is not 
often the lot of the most enterprising 
to gain many: they are placed on 
opposite sides of the paths, so that it 
is impossible to approach one of them, 
without proportionably receding from 
the other. 





without imperfection, and without 
alloy, all the scattered portions of 
good for which the votaries of the 
world are accustomed to contend. 

139. So little is this sublunary state 
adapted to our rest, that we are 
usually more alive to the good we 
want, than to that which we possess: 
the slightest check in the career of 
our desires, inflicts a wound which 
their gratification in every other par- 
ticular is incapable of healing. 

140. The fruition of religious objects 
calms and purifies, as much as it de- 
lights ; it strengthens, instead of euer- 
vating the mind, which it fills without 
agitating, and by settling it on its pro- 
per basis, diffuses an unspeakable re- 
pose through all its powers. 

141. With the best regulations of 
haman wisdom, executed with the ut- 
most partiality, malevolence will ever 
be armed with the power of inflicting 
a thousand nameless indignities and 
oppressions with perfect impunity. 

142. Though the efficacy of human 
laws is far more conspicuous in re- 
straining and punishing than in re- 
warding, in which their resources are 
extremely limited, it is only in those 
flagrant offences that disturb the pub- 
lic tranquillity, to which they extend; 
while the silent stream of misery, issu- 
ing from private vice, which is inces- 
santly impairing the foundations of 
public and individual happiness by a 
secret and invisible sap, remains un- 
checked. 

143. The enlightened observer of ha- 
man affairs is often struck with horror 
at the consequences incidentally re- 
sulting from laws and institetions 
which, on account of their general 
utility, command his unfeigned vene- 
ration. : 

144. As the present state is one of 
probation, the irregularities by which 
it is distinguished, in the frequent ex- 
ultation of the wicked, and the huami- 
liation and depression of the righteous, 
are such as furnish the fittest materials 
for trial. 

145. How strange it is, then, that 
with the certainty we all possess of 
shortly entering into another world, 
we avert our eyes as much as possible 
from the prospect; that we seldom 
permit it to penetrate us; and that 
the moment the recollection recurs, 
we hasten to dismiss it as an unwel- 


come intrusion. 
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MEMOIR OF MR. THOMAS BAKEWELL, 
(Conéluded from col. 416.) 


‘‘ ON first being established at Spring 
Vale, I was well assured that the pau- 
per lunatics were grossly neglected 
by their respective parishes, and as 
there was then no law to enforce bet- 
ter treatment but by a reference to the 
County Asylum Law, and knowing 
that Mr. Proud, of Bilston, and my- 
self, had accommodations for all the 
purposes of curing all cases that might 
be deemed curable, a person waited 
upon the chief magistrate, to make a 
proposal that these two private asy- 
lums ‘should be adopted by the magis- 
trates as county asylums. The an- 
swer was short,—‘ the magistrates 
will have an asylum of their own.’ 
If the proposal had been acceded 
to, I calculated that seven hundred 
pounds. a year would have cover- 
ed: alk the expenses of providing 
the: best means of cure for all the 
curable cases, and under which the 
evil of insanity must, as I believed, 
have very much decreased in the 
county. Since that time, more than 
seven thousand pounds a year have 
been expended upon the insane, and 
the evil of insanity has very much in- 
creased in the county. The purity of 
the motives of the magistrates could 
not be doubted, but the plain fact 
was, they undertook a thing they did 
not understand, and ignorance is often 
the parent of confidence; they did 
not suppose they wanted any instruc- 
tions. When I heard for certain that 
a County Asylum was determined on, 
and that the magistrates had only to 
fix upon the situation and plan of the 
building, matters of no little import- 
ance, £ felt a desire to give my opinion 
upon them, and went to Stafford for 
the parpose. The answer I received 
was, that the magistrates had made 
up their minds, and had no opinion 
to ask ; and it may be fairly concluded 
that no opinion on either was asked, 
for a worse situation for the purpose 
could not have been found, or a worse 
plan of a building been fixed upon. 

“ Some time after this, I was ex- 
amined by a ‘ Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, on Mad- 
houses.” Questions were put to me 
upon the intended County Asylum at 
Stafford, and I gave my free opinion. 
Soon after, the magistrate before al- 
luded to questioned me~ upon my 

90.—VOL. VIII. 





examination. I repeated what I had 
said, and my reasons for it; he turned 
away in anger, and no change was 
made, though it was not then too late 
for any alteration that might have 
been thought proper. Some two years 
or more after this, being in company 
with the same magistrate, he turned 
to me, and said, ‘ Well, Mr. Bake- 
well, our institution is nearly ready 
for the reception of patients, and we 
feel ourselves out at sea; we expect 
you to take the superintendence of it.’ 
* Indeed,’ I answered, ‘ I will not, I 
will have nothing at all to do with it, 
You have managed it your own way 
hitherto, and you shall manage it your 
own way on, forme.’ He turned from 
me in great anger, and never spoke 
to me after. But in a few days I had 
arequest made to me, in the names of 
two lords and their ladies, and a ma- 
gistrate whom I highly respected, that 
I would take upon me the superin- 
tendence of the County Asylum, and 
they should feel themselves obliged 
by my doing so. Out of great respect 
to the party, I then gave in a proposal 
in writing, and I was informed that 
my proposal met their entire appro- 
bation, but that the power of accepting 
it did not rest with them. My pro- 
posal was, that the interests of Spring 
Vale and the County Asylum should 
be united ; that the former should be 
the receiving house for all cases of 
insanity considered as curable ; that 
none should be kept there deemed as 
incurable ; that they should be kept at 
the County Asylum, which should be 
regulated upon the least possible ex- 
pense that could be consistent with 
the comforts of the inmates, In this 
proposal I certainly did not consult 
my own pecuniary interests. I only 
considered what might produce the 
greatest possible good in a matter 
highly important to suffering humani- 
ty. Had it been accepted, a largesum 
of money might have been saved to 
the county, and the number of incur- 
able lunatics chargeable upon their 
respective parishes within the county 
would, no doubt, have been less by at 
least one hundred and twenty, a mat- 
ter of great consequence to the present 
as well as to succeeding generations ; 
for in no case are the evils of here- 
ditary disease so great as in those of 
insanity. 


** [ would by no means wish to cast 
any imputations upon the managers 
2K 
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or servants of the institution, of whom 
I know nothing that is at all censar- 
able; the fault is in the law, and the 
system it has introduced, by which 
the number of incurables will be 
much larger in every county where it 
has been acted upon, than it was pre- 
viously; that is, a less proportion 
have, no question, recovered, than 
would have recovered if po such law 
had ever been promulgated. The 
simple short law of Lord Eldon was, 
the law to do good without mixture 
of injury; that is, a law to compel 
overseers of parishes to procure means 
of recovery for all pauper lunatics, 
leaving it to the judgment of the ma- 
gistrates as to where the patient 
should be sent for the best means of 
recovery, except in\counties having 
a public asylum, these taking away 
the option; so that the County Asy- 
lum Law completely counteracts the 
good effects of Lord Eldon’s Law, one 
object - of which, no doubt, was, to 





create a competition in the cure of | 
insanity ; while the County Asylum | 


Law puts down all competition as it 
refers to the most numerous classes 
of society, and as a monopoly it may 
be furnishing the very worst system 
of cure, in place of the very best. I 
have no cause for complaint against 
the County Asylum as it regards my 
pecuniary interests, I have certainly 
done better in that respect since its 
establishment than I ever did before, 
or ever should have done if it had not 
been established ; for, if it had not, I 
should have made it a point of con- 
science to have taken paupers for the 
purposes of cure, and by them I could 
not expect to get money, while they 
would have been a continual bar to 
my having more profitable patients. 
ButI have, as I believe, been prevent- 
ed by it the curing at least a hundred 
of my fellow-creatures, who have not 
been cured elsewhere. 

“TI wish to state nothing of our 
County Asylom but what I gather 
from the published reports of that 
large institution. I will give full 
credit to the statement in the sixth 
annual report, that sixty-eight pauper 
lunatics have been ‘ removed from it 
by overseers, being harmless and in- 
curable.’ I will give full credit to the 
statement of sixty-seven patients 
having died in the Asylum» and I 
can give full credit to the statement 
of ninety-six remaining in the house 
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as incurable; but I cannot give credit 
to the statement that two hundred 
and thirty-seven have been dismissed 
recovered. Ido not believe that one 
fourth of that number are now ina 
state of sanity, who have been in- 
mates of that house. Itis well known 
that great numbers have been admit- 
ted, and dismissed as recovered dur- 
ing the first lucid interval, readmitted 
in a short time, and now swell the 
lists of the dead-or incurables. I 
knew thirteen, who, in the course of a 
few months, were ‘dismissed as re- 
covered,’ and twelve of them were 
actually no better on their return 
home, but much worse as it regarded 
the chances of ultimate recovery, and 
the other relapsed in a short time, and 
is now in confinement. I have seen 
several who have been twice dismiss- 
ed as recovered in the course of a few 
weeks, and were still insane. I had 
some time ago an application fora 
patient who had been three times ‘ dis- 
missed recovered’ in the course of a 
few months; and the applicants said 
that in all these instances he was 
found to be no better on his return 
home. 

‘** As the marks of recovery are very 
deceptive, this must be the case in 
some degree in all asylums, but it is 
the very great number of these cases 
that I speak to, and fully accounting 
for the prodigious number of admis- 
sions stated, (five hundred and ninety- 
nine,) supposing only four hundred of 
these were pauper lunatics belonging 
to the county of Stafford, and that is 
Jess than the proportion, it would be 
twice the number that have really oc- 
curred as fresh cases, as I firmly be- 
lieve. I would not state these things 
for the information of the county of 
Stafford, but for the better informa- 
tion of those counties which have not 
a public asylum, and have one in con- 
templation. As for Staffordshire, the 
die is cast, the county asylum, as a 
public measure, must be supported, 
and, in spite of all that any one can 
say or do, there is scarcely a magis- 
trate or other leading person in the 
county but what would recommend it 
in preference to any private asylum 
in the kingdom. 

‘*In the acrimonious and personal 
paper war which took place betwixt 
me and some of those attached to the 
County Asylum, I was not the first 
aggressor; and if I had the advan- 
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tage, which I must presume I had, it 
was simple truth and common sense 
which gaveitto me. For is it not 
obvious, that a large prison, in which 
a large proportion of the inmates are 
incurable pauper lunatics, criminal 
lunatics, or dangerous idiots, cannot 
be eligible for the purposes of curing 
nervous or mental diseases? I would 
not set such an institution in compe- 
tition with a well-regulated private 
asylum; I would only have it placed 
in competition with no asylum at all ; 
and I firmly believe that if there were 
not an asylum in the whole kingdom, 
either public or private, that the in- 
sane would recover in a larger pro- 
portion than they do of pauper lu- 
natics in counties that have public 
asylums.” 

So far as we have quoted the words 
of Mr. Bakewell, it may be supposed, 
that nothing has been said but what 
is certainly in his own favour. We 
are not however to presume that he 
has always been infallible in his rea- 
sonings, or immaculate in his resolu- 
tions ; and admitting what he has from 
time to time advanced on the nature, 
cause, and cure of mental diseases to 
be quite correct and highly import- 
ant, yet it may be questioned whether 
he has not injured bis own cause by 
the confident manner he has frequent- 
ly urged it; and if his system of treat- 
ment be of so much consequence, it 
might have been well if he had accept- 
ed the situation of superintendant to 
the County Asylum upon the terms of 
the other party ; and have introduced 
those changes he wished for by de- 
grees, and as he obtained the confi- 
dence of the highly respected mana- 
gers of it. But it was his foible to be 
too tenacious of his resolution ; and 
his pride in asserting that his resolu- 
tions, once made, are like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, they change 
not. This may do very well for the 
keeper of a mad-house, but in the 
relative affairs of life it may lead to 
irreparable errors. It must be admit- 
ted that he has many times struck on 
this rock, though in his own house, 
and the management of his inmates, a 
steady firmness of mind may have 
been highly useful. 

Mr. Bakewell has often been heard 
to say, that for years after he kept an 
asylum, he was fretful and uneasy, 
under the idea that he did not under- 
stand the theory of the disease he 
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undertook to cure, and that he could 
not obtain any satisfactory informa- 
tion from books upon the subject ; but 
by analyzing the human“migd in the 
most simple manner possible, he felt 
himself at once relieved. By making 
a distinction betwixt the involuntary 
action of thought, and the exercise of 
the acquired knowledge, the whole 
phenomena of the disease may be ex- 
plained, the disease being in the invo- 
luntary thoughts. or imaginations, 
while the reasoning powers are not 
diseased, or destroyed, or injured, but 
only suspended so long as the errone- 
ous or visionary idea or mental feel- 
ing remains. But this he had ex- 
plained himself, as it has often been 
said, very clearly. 

Mr. Bakewell has been a writer 
upon various subjects, but has pub- 
lished very little. Numbers of letters 
upon domestic and political economy, 
have been published in newspapers, 
that have not been preserved, nor can 
they be referred to ; those that can, are 
the ‘‘ Domestic Guide in cases of In- 
sanity,” published in the year 1806; 
“* A Letter addressed to the Chairman 
of the select committee of the House of 
Commons, on the nature, causes, and 
cure of Mental Derangements, pub- 
lished in the year 1815:” Letters on 
various subjects published in the 
Montbly Magazine ; Sixteen Letters 
called “‘ Useful Selections” inserted ia 
a short-lived weekly publication at 
Stafford afew years ago, entitled the 
‘Book Worm.’ Letters published 
in the Imperial Magazine, and a 
Pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Remarks on a 
late publication by James Loch, Esq. 
on the improvements made upon the 
estates of the Marquis of Stafford in 
Sutherlandshire, Shropshire, and Staf- 
fordshire.” This publication met with 
great local publicity, and excited 
much interest. But admitting that 
Mr. Loch’s publication was injudici- 
ous at that particular time, yet it 
may be fairly urged, that Mr. Bake- 
well’s “‘ Remarks” were equally so, for 
he does not impute to Mr. Loch any 
sinister views or corrupt motives, and 
upon the merits or demerits of the 
improvements he could not be com- 
petent to speak ; but conceiving that 
many had been injured by them, he 
had recourse to the weapons of ridi- 
cule and satire. These he wielded 
with such an unsparing hand, that a 
very candid reader has been heard to 
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say, “I was very much amused by 
Mr. Bakewell’s pamphlet, but he was 
certainly too severe.” It does how- 
ever appear that those changes in the 
north of Scotland, which he so strongly 
reprobated, have entirely failed as to 
any advantages that were so confi- 
dently spoken of ; anditis well known 
that the small tenants of the marquis 
have in general been more prosperous, 
and paid higher rents in proportion 
than the large ones. 

Mr. Bakewell has made three trips 
to the temple of Hymen. His first 
wife brought bim nine children, four of 
whom survived her, first, a daughter, 
married young to a Mr. Randle, and 
died, leaving three sons, one of them 
only now living; second, a daughter, 
whoalsomarried young,toa Mr. Astley, 
and is now living in London with her 
husband and eight daughters ; third,a 
son, who has a wife and four children ; 
he is following his father’s profession 
with zeal equal to his; fourth, a 
daughter, who died young. By his 
second wife he had four children, one 
only surviving her, a son, who some 
years ago became a member of the 
church of the Rev. Robert Hall, Lei- 
cester, and a preacher; he is now a 
divinity stadent.at the Baptist College 
Bristol, giving promise of being use- 
fal in his day and generation. By his 
present wife he has had eleven chil- 
dren, of whom five sons and five 
daughters are living, all young. 


= ecm 
SERAPHIC OBSEQUIES. 
(Conclutled from col. 460. ) 


Theotimus. THEIR garment is of a dif- 
ferent colour from that which Francis 
wore; nor did he ever use a cord of 
white hemp. When, therefore, they 
knock at the door, the answer will be, 
you have not the wedding garment—I 
know you not. Philecons. Have you 
told me all? Zh. What you have 
heard is not half. In the fifth place 
he informed him, that those who 
should be evil-disposed to the Se- 
raphic order—who, alas! are too many 
—should not live out half their days: 
they shall die a miserable and un- 
timely death. Ph. Of this we have 
an illustration in the fate of the Car- 
‘dinal Matthew Sedunensis, whose ha- 
bit it was to think and speak all man- 
ner of evil of the barefooted friars. 
He died, if L recollect right, before he 





had attained his fiftieth year. Th. 
What you say is true of him; but he 
was equally an enemy to the Che- 
rubic order; four of whom he com- 
mitted to the flames at Bern, notwith- 
standing that the bishop was disposed 
to have saved them. Ph. But it is 
reported that they were the authors 
of a deception of a very impious kind. 
They endeavoured, by means of 
feigned visions and miracles, to per- 
suade the people, that the Virgin Mo- 
ther was contaminated with original 
sin; and that St. Francis did not bear 
the true marks of the wounds of Christ, 
though St. Catherine of Siena truly 
had them. They made great promises 
to the lay brother whom they had 
bribed to act his part in this fraud ; 
for the furtherance of which they pro- 
faned the Lord’s body, and afterwards 
had recourse to blows and confine- 
ment. It is alleged that this impos- 
ture was not set on foot by one mon- 
astery, but was the work of the whole 
order. Th. However that may be, 
we should attend to the words of the 
Lord,—touch not mine anointed. 

Ph. I wait to hear your further re- 
lation. Th. The sixth revelation is: 
the Lord swore to him that the fa- 
vourers of the Seraphic order, how- 
ever wickedly they may live, shall at 
last certainly obtain the mercy of 
God, and finish their course with a 
blessed end. Pk. Even if slain in 
acts ofadaltery? Th. What the Lord 
has promised will assuredly come to 
pass. Pk. But what is to be consi- 
dered fayour and good will? Th. 
That’s easily answered. He that pre- 
sents them with money and clothes, 
and furnishes their kitchen—he it is 
that loves them. Ph. Are not ad- 
monition and instruction proofs of 
love? Th. They have enough of these 
at home; and it is their custom to 
bestow, and not receive, such benevo- 
lence as that. Ph. The Lord, it seems, 
promised more to the disciples of 
Francis than to his own. He engaged 
to consider as done to himself what- 
ever was performed for his sake to any 
Christian; but he never promised 
eternal life to those who had lived 
wickedly. Zh. You need not wonder 
at that, my friend. The ultimate 
vigour of the gospel was reserved for 
this order. But listen now to the se- 
venth and last revelation. PA. I am 
all attention. 

Th. The Lord swore to him, that 
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no one who died in the Seraphic 
habit should make a bad end. Ph. 
What is to be understood by making 
a bad end? Th. He does so, whose 
soul, when it leaves the body, is im- 
mediately transported to hell, from 
whence there is no redemption. Ph. 
Then the garment is no defence 
against the fire of purgatory? Th. 
Not unless the deceased should have 
chanced to die on the first day of the 
blessed Francis. But is it a light 
thing, think you, to be preserved from 
hell? Ph. Quite the contrary, I as- 
sure you. But what are we to: think 


of those who are not clothed in the. 


sacred garments until after they are 
dead? It cannot be said that they 
have died inthem. 7h. If they had 
desired it when alive, the will is to be 
taken for thedeed. Ph. WhenI was 
at Antwerp, I was present, with some 
other of her relations, when a woman 
was in the act of dying. A venerable 
Franciscan friar was there. When 
he saw that she was at her last gasp, 
he took her arm, and thrust it up to 
the shoulder in the sleeve of his gar- 
ment. Now, it is a matter of doubt 
with some whether the whole body of 
this -woman was thereby preserved 
from the lake of fire, or only so much 
as was covered with the garment. 
Th. Unquestionably the whole was 
safe ; as we know in baptism that the 
sprinkling of part of the body renders 
the whole man a Christian. 

Ph. It is wonderful that evil 
spirits should have such dread of this 
garment. Th. They have greater hor- 
ror of it than of the cross of the Lord. 
I saw, as Eusebius was carried along, 
—and many beside saw it also,—a 
troop of black devils, like a cloud of 
flies, trying to fix on the body; but 
not one of them was able te touch it. 
Ph. The face, hands, and feet must 
have been in great danger, for the 
garments did not cover them. Th. 
The serpents cannot remain under the 
shade of the ash, however wide it may 
extend beyond the tree. In like man- 
ner demons feel the virtue of the sa- 
cred garments at a considerable dis- 
tance. Ph. The body then must re- 
main unconsumed in the grave; for 
we cannot imagine that worms are 
possessed of greater courage or power 
than spirits. Th. What you say is 
probable. Pk. The little crawling 
animals that nestle in the sacred gar- 
ment mast be fortunately situated ; 





for they are immortal. But when the 
vest is in the sepulchre, what is there 
to preserve the separate spirit? Th. 

The vest conveys the shade with it, 
and so renders it secure. Ph. If 
what you say be true, this revelation 
is of more value than that of St. John; 
for it shews a quick and easy way to 
escape eternal death, without labour, 
uneasiness, or repentance—yea, if the 
whole of life has been devoted to in- 
dulgence. Th. It is quite true. Ph. 

Now then I cease to wonder that most 
people are liberal to the Seraphie fra- 
ternity. I only wonder that any can 
be found to oppose or despise them. 
Th. Such people you may judge to 
be blinded by their evil hearts, and to 
all good works reprobate. Ph. From 
this time it shall be my greatest care 
to die in the holy garment. Bat in 
the present age some are to be found 
who teach that man is justified by 
faith alone, and not by works of 
righteousness that he has done. How 
wonderful the force of the garment 
must be, that is able to perform the 
same work without faith. Zh. It must 
not be said without faith; but that 
faith is sufficient which believes the 
promises made by Christ to St. Fran- 
cis. Pk. But will the garment savea 
Turk? Th. Ay, or Satan himself, if 
he would consent to be clothed in it, 
and believe the revelation. 

Ph. You have been exceedingly 
kind in your communications to me ; 
and yet I will venture to trespass still 
farther on your attention, to remove 
one or two-of my remaining doubts. 
Th. Name them. Ph. I have heard 
that St. Francis denominated his in- 
stitute the Gospel. Zh. True. Ph. 
All Christians profess to be governed 
by the rules of the gospel. But if the 
Franciscan institate be the gospel, it 
follows that all Christians are Fran- 
eiscans. Th. You should recollect 
that St. Francis has made additions 
to the Gospel of Christ. Ph. What 
has he added? Th. The gray gar- 
ment, hempen cord, and naked feet. 
Pk. And is an evangelical person to 
be distinguished from a Franciscan 
by these marks? 7h. Another differ- 
ence is, that the latter may not touch 
money. Ph. 1 have heard that St. 
Francis’ command was—not that they 
shoald not touch money—but that 
they should not receive it. Large 
sums may be received without being 
touched ; so that this interpretation, 
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say, ‘‘I was very much amused by 
Mr. Bakewell’s pamphlet, but he was 
certainly too severe.” It does how- 
ever appear that those changes in the 
north of Scotland, which he so strongly 
reprobated, have entirely failed as to 
any advantages that were so confi- 
dently spoken of ; anditis well known 
that the small tenants of the marquis 
have in general been more prosperous, 
and paid higher rents in proportion 
than the large ones. 

Mr. Bakewell has made three trips 
to the temple of Hymen. His first 
wife brought bim nine children, four of 
whom survived her, first, a daughter, 
married young to a Mr. Randle, and 
died, leaving three sons, one of them 
only now living; second, a daughter, 
whoalsomarried young,toa Mr. Astley, 
and is now living in London with her 
husband and eight daughters ; third,a 
son, who has a wife and four children ; 
he is following his father’s profession 
with zeal equal to his; fourth, a 
daughter, who died young. By his 
second wife he had four children, one 
only surviving her, a son, who some 
years ago became a member of the 
church of the Rev. Robert Hall, Lei- 
cester, and a preacher; he is now a 
divinity student at the Baptist College 
Bristol, giving promise of being use- 
fal in his day and generation. By his 
present wife he has had eleven chil- 
dren, of whom five sons and five 
daughters are living, all young. 


I 
SERAPHIC OBSEQUIES. 
(Concluded from col. 460. ) 


Theotimus. THEIR garment is of a dif- 
ferent colour from that which Francis 
wore; nor did he ever use a cord of 
white hemp. When, therefore, they 
knock at the door, the answer will be, 
you have not the wedding garment—I 
know you not. Philecons. Have you 
told me all? 7h. What you have 
heard is not half. In the fifth place 
he informed him, that those who 
should be evil-disposed to the Se- 
raphic order—who, alas! are too many 
—should not live out half their days: 
they shall die a miserable and un- 
timely death. Ph. Of this we have 
an illustration in the fate of the Car- 
‘dinal Matthew Sedunensis, whose ha- 
bit it was to think and speak all man- 
ner of evil of the barefooted friars. 
He died, if L recollect right, before he 
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had attained his fiftieth year. Th. 
What you say is true of him; but he 
was equally an enemy to the Che- 
rubic order; four of whom he com- 
mitted to the flames at Bern, notwith- 
standing that the bishop was disposed 
to have saved them. PA. But it is 
reported that they were the authors 
of a deception of a very impious kind. 
They endeavoured, by means of 
feigned visions and miracles, to per- 
suade the people, that the Virgin Mo- 
ther was contaminated with original 
sin; and that St. Francis did not bear 
the true marks of the wounds of Christ, 
though St. Catherine of Siena truly 
had them. They made great promises 
to the lay brother whom they had 
bribed to act his part in this fraud ; 
for the furtherance of which they pro- 
faned the Lord’s body, and afterwards 
had recourse to blows and confine- 
ment. It is alleged that this impos- 
ture was not set on foot by one mon- 
astery, but was the work of the whole 
order. Th. However that may be, 
we should attend to the words of the 
Lord,—touch not mine anointed. 

Ph. I wait to hear your further re- 
lation. Th. The sixth revelation is: 
the Lord swore to him that the fa- 
vourers of the Seraphic order, how- 
ever wickedly they may live, shall at 
last certainly obtain the mercy of 
God, and finish their course with a 
blessed end. Ph. Even if slain in 
acts ofadaltery? Zh. What the Lord 
has promised will assuredly come to 
pass. Pk. But what is to be consi- 
dered favour and good will? Th. 
That’s easily answered. He that pre- 
sents them with money and clothes, 
and furnishes their kitchen—he it is 
that loves them. Ph. Are not ad- 
monition and instruction proofs of 
love? Th. They have enough of these 
at home; and it is their custom to 
bestow, and not receive, such benevo- 
lence as that. Ph. The Lord, it seems, 
promised more to the disciples of 
Francis than to his own. He engaged 
to consider as done to himself what- 
ever was performed for his sake to any 
Christian; but he never promised 
eternal life to those who had lived 
wickedly. Zh. You need not wonder 
at that, my friend. The ultimate 
vigour of the gospel was reserved for 
this order. But listen now to the se- 
venth and last revelation. PA. I am 
all attention. 

Th. The Lord swore to him, that 
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no one who died in the Seraphic 
habit should make a bad end. PA. 
What is to be understood by making 
a bad end? Th. He does so, whose 
soul, when it leaves the body, is im- 
mediately transported to hell, from 
whence there is no redemption. PA. 


Then th carment is no defence 
against ‘e of purgatory? Th. 
Not unlez deceased should have 


chanced to die on the first day of the 
blessed Francis. But is it a light 
thing, think you, to be preserved from 
hell? Ph. Quite the contrary, I as- 
sure you. But what are we to think 
of those who are not clothed in the 
sacred garments until after they are 
dead? It cannot be said that they 
have died inthem. Th. If they had 
desired it when alive, the will is to be 
taken for thedeed. Ph. WhenI was 
at Antwerp, I was present, with some 
other of her relations, when a woman 
was in the act of dying. A venerable 
Franciscan friar was there. When 
he saw that she was at her last gasp, 
he took her arm, and thrust it up to 
the shoulder in the sleeve of his gar- 
ment. Now, it is a matter of doubt 
with some whether the whole body of 
this woman was thereby preserved 
from the lake of fire, or only so much 
as was covered with the garment. 
Th. Unquestionably the whole was 
safe ; as we know in baptism that the 
sprinkling of part of the body renders 
the whole man a Christian. 

Ph. It is wonderfal that evil 
spirits should have such dread of this 
garment. Th. They have greater hor- 
ror of it than of the cross of the Lord. 
I saw, as Eusebius was carried along, 
—and many beside saw it also,—a 
troop of black devils, like a cloud of 
flies, trying to fix on the body; but 
not one of them was able te touch it. 
Ph. The face, hands, and feet must 
have been in great danger, for the 
garments did not cover them. Th. 
The serpents cannot remain under the 
shade of the ash, however wide it may 
extend beyond the tree. In like man- 
ner demons feel the virtue of the sa- 
cred garments at a considerable dis- 
tance. Ph. The body then must re- 
main unconsumed in the grave; for 
we cannot imagine that worms are 
possessed of greater courage or power 
than spirits. 7h. What you say is 
probable. Ph. The little crawling 


animals that nestle in the sacred gar- 
ment must be fortunately situated ; 
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for they are immortal. But when the 
vest is in the sepulchre, what is there 
to preserve the separate spirit? Th. 
The vest conveys the shade with it, 
and so renders it secure. Ph. If 
what you say be true, this revelation 
is of more value than that of St. John; 
for it shews a quick and easy way to 
escape eternal death, without labour, 

uneasiness, or repentance—yea, if the 
whole of life has been devoted to in- 
dulgence. Th. Itis quite true. Ph. 
Now then I cease to wonder that most 
people are liberal to the Seraphic fra- 
ternity. I only wonder that any can 
be found to oppose or despise them. 
Th. Such people you may judge to 
be blinded by their evil hearts, and to 
all good works reprobate. PA. From 
this time it shall be my greatest care 
to die in the holy garment. Bat in 
the present age some are to be found 
who teach that man is justified by 
faith alone, and not by works of 
righteousness that he has done. How 
wonderful the force of the garment 
must be, that is able to perform the. 
same work without faith. Th. It must 
not be said without faith; but that 
faith is sufficient which believes the 
promises made by Christ to St. Fran- 
cis. Ph. But will the garment savea 
Turk? Th. Ay, or Satan himself, if 
he would consent to be clothed in it, 
and believe the revelation. 

Ph. You have been exceedingly 
kind in your communications to me; 
and yet I will venture to trespass still 
farther on your attention, to remove 
one or two of my remaining doubts. 
Th. Name them. Ph. I have heard 
that St. Francis denominated his in- 
stitute the Gospel. Zh. True. Ph. 
All Christians profess to be governed 
by the rules of the gospel. But if the 
Franciscan institute be the gospel, it 
follows that all Christians are Fran- 
eiscans. Th. You should recollect 
that St. Francis has made additions 
to the Gospel of Christ. Ph. What 
has he added? Th. The gray gar- 
ment, hempen cord, and naked feet. 
Ph. And is an evangelical person to 
be distinguished from a Franciscan 
by these marks? Th. Another differ- 
ence is, that the latter may not touch 
money. Ph. I have heard that St. 
Francis’ command was—not that they 
should not touch money—but that 
they should not receive it. Large 
sums may be received without being 
touched ; so that this interpretation, 
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that the touch and not the receipt is 
forbidden, is a novel explanation. 
Th. It was Pope Benedict that so 
interpreted. Ph. In which he was 
guided by the spirit of a Franciscan 
and not of a pope. It is known that 
some of those who most strictly ob- 
serve the rule, take money wrapped 
up in a piece of cloth when they travel. 
Th. This they do through necessity. 
Ph. Yet it is a less evil to suffer death 
than té violate this more than evan- 
gelical precept. Again, do they not 
often receive money by the hands of 
their agents? Th. Wherein is the 
harm of that? even though the money 
received should amount to many thou- 
sands, as not unfrequently happens. 
Ph. But the rule says, neither by 
themselves nor others. 7h. They do 
not touch it. Ph. Ridiculous. 

Th. We do not read that Christ 
ever touched money. Ph. But that 
he did so is probable ; and that Peter 
and Paul familiarly handled it is un- 
questionable. To despise money is 
praiseworthy, but only to avoid the 


touch of it is mere absurdity. The | 


touch of wine conveys more danger; 
why then do they not equally avoid 


it? Zh. Because Francis did not | 


charge them so. Ph. When females 
salute them, they hold out their deli- 


cate and nicely washed ‘hands; but | 


when a piece of money is offered 
they start back, and defend them- 
selves against the danger by the sign 
of the cross—oh how evangelically ! 
Francis, though far from 
learned man, could never have been 
so besotted as to forbid every touch 
of money. In so doing he would 
have exposed them to great danger 
when he commanded them to walk 
with naked feet; they might thus 
tread on coin without being aware of 
it. Th. That would not be to touch 
it with the hands. Ph. The touch is 
a sense common to the whole body. 
Th. It can scarcely be considered an 
offence if committed unknowingly. 
Ph. Thatis wellobserved. Th. Put- 
ting all cavilling aside, it must be al- 
lowed that money is the root of a great 
many evils. Ph. And of much good. 
The love of money is condemned, but 
not money itself, that I have heard of. 
Th. You say well. But to preserve 


us from the disease of avarice, it is 
well to abstain from the touch of 
money, in which the danger begins. 
We are thus saved from temptation, 
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Ph. Why then is not the sight of 
| money forbidden? 7h. Because the 
| precept could not have been observed. 
| Ph, Aud yet death may find an en- 
| trance at the eyes. Th. And there- 
| fore some who are nearly related to 
the Franciscans have recourse to an 
expedient similar to that employed 
with horses drawing a waggon; their 
cowls are brought down over their 
eyebrows, and they walk along with 
their eyes hooded and fixed on the 
ground, to avoid seeing any thing ex- 
cept their immediate road. 

Ph. But come, tell me, is it true, as 
I have heard, that they are forbidden 
by the rule to obtain any indulgence 
from the pope? 7h. Such is the case. 
Ph. And yet T hear that no order of 
men are better furnished with indul- 
gences; so that they may, if they 
please, poison or bury alive any whom 
they may judge deserving of it, with- 
out the danger of being irregular. 
Th. There is no doubt of it. Fora 
certain native of Poland, of strict 
veracity, informed me, that once, 
having taken a cup too much, he fell 
asleep in a church of the Francis- 
cans, in that part in which women 
are accustomed to sit when at confes- 
| sion. In the night he was roused 
| from his slumber by singing, the 
awfulness of which fixed him to the 
place. He then saw the whole choir 
of the brethren descend into the vault 
below the building, where he perceiv- 
| ed a wide and deep trench newly dug. 
Two young men stood beside it with 
| their hands bound behind their back. 
| Ap oration was delivered in praise of 
| obedience, and a pardon promised 
from God for all their sins; a hope 
was also held out, that the Almighty 
| might incline the minds of the bro- 
therhood to mercy, if of their own 
accord they descended into the trench 
and reclined themselves along. The 
recommendation was obeyed, the lad- 
der removed, and the brethren threw 
in the earth with all possible speed. 
Ph. And could this man remain c 
silent spectator? 7h. You may judge 
| he did; for he was in a terror of being 
| discovered, and con:pelled to join the 
| party in the trench. Ph. And are 
| they at liberty to perform such actions 
|asthese? Th. Yes, when the credit 
|of the order is at stake. When this 
man had got toa safe distance from 
the danger, he used often to relate 
the circumstances—to the no small 
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scandal of the Seraphic community. 
Is it not possible therefore to imagine 
a case in which it might be proper to 
bury a man alive? Ph. Perhaps so, 
but quitting the consideration of those 
subtle questions, how does it happen, 
when the founder commanded naked 
feet, that they now employ open shoes? 
Th. The rule is mitigated for two rea- 
sons: one is, to guard against the 
accidental touch of money ; the other, 
to protect against cold, thorns, ser- 
pents, or sharp stones. In the mean 
while, to shew their respect for the 
precept, holes are left in the shoes; 
and they have recourse, as an excuse, 
to the grammatical rule Synechdoche, 
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by which a part is taken for the whole. | 


Ph. They affirm that they are pro- 
fessors of evangelical perfection ; 
which, according to them, consists 
in evangelical counsels; concerning 
which there is much dispute among 
the learned. Which then, of all the 
precepts of the gospel, appears to 
you the most perfect? Th. That 
which Matthew has delivered in his 
fifth chapter, of which a part is, Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse 


use you and persecute you. 
may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven: for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust. Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect. Ph. You have 
answered well. But this Father is 
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injury done to a single Christian stir 
up all Christendom to vengeance ? 
when Paul was stoned almost to 
death, why did he not call for aid to 
retaliate on the violators of the apos- 
tolical dignity? If also according to 
the word of the Lord it is more bless- 


| ed to give than to receive, he is nearest 
| to perfection who lives according to 


the Christian precepts, and gives to 
those who are in want, and not to 
those who never do any thing but re- 
ceive. Paul thought like this when 
he preached the gospel without cost. 
It is indeed much cried up, as an ex- 
cellence beyond praise, if they do not 
get into a fury when attacked with 
reproaches; or if they display any 
charity to those who do not exceed- 
ingly deserve it from them. What 
great thing is it for a man to relin- 
qaish property, when without it he is 
to be supported by others more splen- 
didly than with it he was able before 
to live; at the same time reserving to 
himself the pleasure of revenging any 
slight. There is every where a sufli- 
cient number of those who wear a 


_hempen girdle, and walk with unco- 
you, do good to them that hate you, | 
and pray for them which despitefully 


That ye | 


rich and bountiful to all, and does not | 


beg of any. Th. They are also boun- 
tiful, but it is of spiritual riches: that 
is, of prayers and good works, in which 
they are exceedingly rich. Ph. I 
should rejoice to see among them 
examples of evangelical charity ; the 
nature of which is to return blessing 
for cursing, and good for evil. What 
could Pope Alexander mean by that 
saying, since so famous: that it is 
safer to injure the most powerful 
monarch, than the meanest monk of 
the Franciscan or Dominican orders ? 


Th. When the dignity of the order | 


is injured, it should be avenged; and 


of the members, must be considered 
as done to the whole society. Ph. 
Should it not rather be said, whatever 
good is done to one is done to the 
whole order? And why does not an 


vered feet ; but those whom the Lord 
will approve are scarce enough. 

Th. Lam acquainted with the fables 
the profane relate of them; but it is 


| my disposition, wherever I see the holy 


garment, to regard the wearer as an 
angel of God; and I consider that 
house blessed, the threshold of which 
is frequently trodden by their feet. 
Ph. Their presence carries this bless- 
ing, that there will be fewer barren 
women where they habitually frequent. 
But may St. Francis be propitious to 
me, who hitherto have walked inerror. 
I have been accustomed to think that 
their raiment was nothing more than 
a covering; and not of itself better 
than a sailor’s jacket or a cobbler’s 
apron; that all its praise arose from 
the piety of the wearer—as the gar- 
ment of Christ by a touch healed the 
crooked woman. How think you 
then, is it the weaver or the tailor that 
imparts the virtue to the garment? 


| Th. Beyond a question, he that gives 


the form imparts the virtue. PA, 


| From this time forward my life shall 
whatever evil is inflicted on the lowest | 





be a pleasant one; for by the instruc- 
tions I have received, I am delivered 
from the apprehension of hell, the 
weariness of a holy life, and the sorrow 
of repentance. The garment of St. 
Francis supersedes them all. 


| 
} 
| 
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ON THE STUDY OF THE GREEK TESTA- 
MENT. 


Tue study of the New Testament, 
is the duty of every one who pro- 


fesses to embrace the religion of | 


Christ, since, without it, he will be 
but ill-instructed in the obligations of 
his profession ; and will but imper- 
fectly understand what doctrines he 
is bound to believe, by what rules he 
is required to regulate his conduct, or 
by what means he may be enabled to 
amend his heart. 

If this be the duty of the private 
Christian, it is peculiarly so that of 
the minister. He is furnished with 
additional motives for making the 
subjects of the holy volume, those of 
his constant attention and study: he 
has undertaken an office to which is 
attached the highest responsibility ; 
nor can he justly conclade that he has 
done his duty, unless he has so far 
studied these inspired books, as to 
feel able to instruct the ignorant in 
their important contents, and to de- 
fend them against the objections of 
unbelievers ; to guard them against 
the interpretations of enthusiasm, and 
to rescue them from the freezing ex- 
planations of a lifeless formality. 

To prosecute this important study 
with ease and success, much previous 
learning is necessary. The language 
in which the New Testament was 
originally written, should be under- 
stood; the geography of the country 
in which the important transactions 
that it records, took place, should be 
familiarly known: and the character, 
the condition, civil and religious, the 
customs, views, and habits of the 
people among whom they occurred, 
should be carefully studied. These 
are branches of learning immediately 
connected with the study. Besides 
these, to understand the nature, ante- 
cedent probability, criteria, and other 
points relating to miracles; the de- 
sign and duration of the Jewish eco- 
nomy ; the testimony of the Old Tes- 
tament prophecy, to the advent, cha- 
racter, and work of the Messiah, with 
many other subjects that might be 
named—would tend to qualify the 
preacher still farther to explain to 
others the words of eternal life. Far 


better prepared will such a minister 
be to discharge the most responsible 
part of his profession, than he who, 
neglecting to cultivate a knowledge 


| 
| 





of such subjects, studied the New 
Testament under all the prejudices ofa 
preeonceived system of doctrines ; and 
who therefore is ever liable to make 
scripture bend to his own views, and 
to serve asamere support to some 
favourite, and perhaps unexamined, 
opinions. 

As the following remarks are in- 
tended for those who may have made 
but little progress in these prepara- 
tory studies, they will necessarily be 
plain and simple; adapted not for 
those who are already well qualified 
to interpret the Divine Oracles, but 
for those only who are about to en- 
gage in this honourable and important 
office. The present paper-will con- 
tain such as relate to the study of the 
original language of the New Testa- 
ment. 

It may be thought unnecessary to 
adduce a single observation to shew 
the propriety and necessity for a min- 
ister to understand the Greek lan- 
guage. Is it not the language in 
which the volume he professes to ex- 
plain, iswritten? Is not the christian 
religion, both with respect to its doc- 
trines and its history, discussed by the 
immediate and succeeding followers 
of Christ and his apostles, in this very 
tongue? But lest any (and surely they 
must be few) should attempt to depre- 
ciate the knowledge of it, and, igno- 
rant of its worth, should imagine it 
possesses none; it may not be impro- 
per to remind them of two considera- 
tions to which, I conceive, they will 
feel unable to make any objection: 
That the more fully and correctly we 
understand a book, the better qualified 
we are to explainit; and that to un- 
derstand any book perfectly, it is 
necessary to read it in the language 
in which it was originally composed. 
This last remark particularly applies 
to a volume written in Greek. Its 
peculiarities ‘prevent the very best 
translations from conveying the fall 
sense and force of the original. The 
etymology of its words, the meaning 
of the terms of which its compounds 
are formed, its various application of 
the same words and phrases, the pe- 
culiar force of numerous expressions, 
which no translation can fully reach, 
render it essentially necessary to un- 
derstand the original of the New Tes- 
tament, so as to explain it clearly and 
successfully to others. 

But it may be considered sufficient, 
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that such is the opinion of all judicious 
and learned men. Dr. Watts, in his 
“‘ Improvement of the Mind,” intimates 
that it would be highly disreputable 
to a minister not to understand the 
original language of the book whence 
he is to draw all his instructions. 
Mr. Horne, in his “ Introduction to 
the Study of the Scriptures,” affirms, 
that ‘‘a knowledge of the original 
languages is of the utmost import- 
ance, and indeed absolutely neces- 
sary, to him who is desirous of ascer- 
taining the genuine meaning of the 
sacred volume.” Michaelis goes still 
further, and says that ‘‘ a knowledge 
of the Greek classics, of ancient in- 
scriptions, of the style of the Septu- 
agint, of the Apocrypha, and of He- 
brew and Syriac, is necessary in order 
to understand clearly the contents of 
the New Testament.” This, it may 
be observed, is necessary for a com- 
plete biblical scholar only ; and re- 
quires the study and application of 
many years to attain: but his state- 
ment implies the opinion of one of the 
best judges, respecting the kind and 
degree of knowledge which is neces- 
sary for the least instructed minister 
of religion. 

Persons of good education are un- 
derstood to know sufficient of Greek 
to read at least the New Testament 
with facility. But many others, who 
are desirous of benefiting their fellow 
men, by instructing them in the truths 
of Christianity, and who, by their 
piety, natural talents, and the general 
information they may have on religious 
subjects, may be so far qualified for 


the work; and especially so, when | 


their efforts are directed for the im- 
provement of the less instructed classes 
of society ; are nevertheless often des- 
titate of this important qualification. 
However desirable it is that they 
should possess it, their condition in 
the world may, in carly life, have pre- 
claded them the means of acquiring 
it; or the occupation to which they 
have been devoted, may have render- 
ed it unnecessary. 

When they enter on the office of 
teaching, it then becomes their duty to 
endeavour to remedy this defect ; and 
in the great majority of instances, they 
are fourid to do so. Many, however, 
are at a loss how to proceed, for want 
of direction ; and others are discou- 
raged by the difficulties which present 
themselves. To such, a few hints re- 
90.—VOL, VII}. 


specting the books to be used, and 
the manner in which they are to pro- 
ceed, may not be altogether useless. 

The few directions given by Park- 
hurst, in the introductory part of his 
Lexicon to the New Testament, al- 
though more brief than could be de- 
sired, are nevertheless exceedingly 
valuable for their simplicity, suita- 
bleness, and practicability ; and could 
the student diligently and persever- 
ingly follow them, he would, as that 
writer justly remarks, be enabled, in 
a short time, to read the New Testa- 
mentin the language wherein it was 
first written ; and obtain the satisfac- 
tion of examining for himself, what 
were the real doctrines of Christ and 
his apostles, in the words, not of a 
fallible but truly excellent translation, 
but in those of the infallible, because 
inspired, original.” 

Itis necessary to remind the stu- 
dent, that it is of the utmost import- 
ance for him to pay particular atten- 
tion to the Grammar ; first, because 
without being well grounded, at least 
in its rudiments, it is impossible for 
him to make much progress; and 
even what he learns, will be acquired 
imperfectly : Utinamessem bonus Gram- 
maticus, said the elder Scaliger : Suf- 
Jicit enim ei, qui Auctores omnes probe 
vult intelligere, bonum Grammaticum. — 
Non aliunde dissidia in religione pen- 
dent quam ab ignoratione Grammatica. 
He should be reminded of this also, 
because he will probably find the 
| grammatical part of his study the 
| most tedious and uninteresting ; and 
|is in danger of being discouraged. 
| Bat let him not on this account aban- 
| don it. A little perseverance will 
enable him to decline the nouns, to 
conjugate the verbs, and to under- 
stand the principal rules of syntax, 
without any difficulty. When this is 
done, the remaining parts may be 
acquired at leisure; partly by an 
attentive reading of a grammar, con- 
taining, besides the rudiments, re- 
marks adapted for the advanced 
scholar; and partly by his own read- 
ing and observation. 

After having mastered the gram- 
mar, the stadent will proceed to con- 
strue the easier parts of the Gospel 
History, advancing by slow degrees, 
and using for this purpose the excel- 
lent Lexicon to which reference has 
been already made. Parkhurst’s 
work has been long valued by the 
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classical, as well as by the mere Eng- 
lish reader ; and that because of its 
correctness ; for the information it 
conveys on points, not merely of a 
critical, but also of an historical and 
controversial nature ; and for the eru- 
dition which it displays throughout. 
This should be accompanied by Daw- 
son’s Lexicon Novi Testamenti ; which, 
besides giving the meaning of words, 
is chiefly designed to assist the stu- 
dent in ascertaining the cases of 
nouns; and the derivations, voices, 
modes, and tenses of verbs which 
occur in the New Testament: on 
which Lexicon I would remark, that 
although some have affected to despise 
it, as tending to furnish an excuse 
for idleness ; the private stadent will 
feel no small obligation to the author 


for the assistance which it will afford : 
both toconvey the meaning more cor- 


him. At the same time, he should be 
careful to refer to it, only to satisfy 
himself that he is correct; or to obtain 
this kind of information when he feels 
his own acquirements are not suffi- 
cient for the purpose. 

Could the student, however, procure 
for a short time, the assistance of a 
master in the language, his progress 
would be more certain and rapid than 
it would be, by the most diligent 
practice of the best directions, with- 
out such help. The human mind 
always requires some stimulus to ex- 
ertion; and particularly so in the 
study of a language, which for some 
time after its commencement is dry, 
tedious, and uninteresting. He would 
find his having a tutor, for whom he 
would be required to prepare a cer- 
tain portion against stated periods, to 
act in this manner, and generally with 
great effect. And as the chief dis- 
couragements which a student meets 
with, arise from the difficulties which 
at first necessarily present them- 
selves; these difficulties would be 
readily sarmounted, had he a tutor at 
hand to whom to propose them. In 
short, the advantages he could not 
fail to derive from such assistance, 
would far outweigh any considera- 
tions which might induce him to ques- 
tion the propriety of procuring it.* 

The knowledge of the Greek of the 
New Testament, which, independent of 
its Hellenistic peculiarities, compre- 
hends but a small portion of the words 





* Such might be the case with those who 
have already engaged in public teaching. 





which belong to that rich and beautiful 
language, as it is presented to us in the 
writings of the classic authors, would 
nevertheless enable the student to con- 
ceive more correct and comprehensive 
ideas of the meaning of the sacred wri- 
ters, than the best translations, accom- 
panied by the most judicious critical 
remarks, would enable him to form. 
Such translations and remarks may 
be’ of great utility to one already ac- 
quainted with the words and gram- 
matical construction of the language; 
but to one reading only inthe vulgar 
tongue, they will often appear unne- 
cessary, if not fanciful; because he is 
not prepared to understand or to 
value them. Indeed, it may be affirm- 
ed that the mere knowledge of the 
roots and themes from which many 
Greek words are derived, often serves 


rectly than the best version can do, 
and to render its impression on the 
mind more powerful and lasting. 

If the student wishes to avail him- 
self of farther advantages, he should 
not rest satisfied with having read the 
New Testament; but should endea- 
vour to acquaint himself, in some de- 
gree, with the language and style of 
the Greek classics. This he may do 
without much difficulty, or any loss of 
time, by reading the first volume of 
Dalzel’s Collectanea Graeca Majora. 
In this book he will find a judicious 
selection of some of the best passages, 
and by no means the most difficult, 
from the most approved Greek writers. 
viz. in history, from Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon; in rhe- 
toric, from Lysia, Socrates, and De- 
mosthenes ; in philosophy, from Xe- 
nophon, Plato, and Aristotle; in cri- 
ticism, from Aristotle, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and Longinus; and in 
ethics, from Theophrastus. By first 
acquiring a readiness in construing 
the passages from those authors ; and 
afterwards, by carefully studying their 
application of words, and peculiarities 
of style; he would necessarily ac- 
quire a more correct and extensive 
knowledge of the language generally. 
A Greek scholar may, it is true, con- 
sider even this but the mere com- 
mencement of the study; and may 
probably be disposed to think such an 
imperfect knowledge of the tongue to 
be of little use. But it may be affirm- 
ed, that when a student has gone thus 
far, his knowledge cannot be despica- 
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ble ; and heis prepared to make fur- 
ther advances, should he desire it, 
with considerable ease and rapidity. 
He may, however, proceed to compare 
the references in Parkhurst to the 
profane writers, with the words and 
passages of the New Testament which 
they are supposed to illustrate; some- 
times using Raphelius also, and Els- 
nar, and any other work of a similar 
kind. This will furnish him with an 
exercise as instructive as it is easy 
and entertaining. 

When, after this, he comes to apply 
his acquirements to the interpretation 
of the sacred writings, he will feel 
amply rewarded for his pains, by the 
confidence which his knowledge will 
inspire; and by the facility and suc- 
cess with which he will feel enabled to 
prosecute his subsequent studies. 

Were not these remarks already 
protracted beyond their intended 
limits, I should proceed to answer an 
objection which may possibly be made 
to the object proposed by them. But 
the further discussion of this subject, 
accompanied by observations on the 
study of the geography, chronology, 
and allusions to ancient customs in 
the New Testament, may furnish 
materials for a future essay. 


March 1826. 
a 
THOUGHTS ON TEMPERANCE. 


To taste the sweets of self-denial is a 
felicity to which the sensualist and 
epicure cannot possibly lay any claim. 
They have the gratification of cheir 
propensities and passions to afford 
them delight, but they are unable to 
draw a moment’s composure from the 
calm and temperate hours of solitude 
and reflection. Those, on the con- 
trary, whose appetites are within 
bounds, or under a wise control, and 
who are consequently, blessed with 
unremitting ease of body and mind, can 
enter the arena of self-examination 
without fear or apprehension, and can 
suck, during every otherwise unap- 
propriated moment, the dew by which 
heaven nourishes the happiness of 
mortality, and insures the enjoyment 
of true earthly felicity. 

By sobriety and temperance, the 
humours of a man’s constitation be- 
come corrected where they were 
amiss, are preserved pure, and in- 
duced to circulate moderately and 
effectively, in maintaining that har- 
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mony of the system which produces 
and promotes real happiness. Were 
mankind fully persuaded of the truth 
of these remarks, for the very sake 
alone of their beauty, and the sensa- 
tions with which the innocent calm 
contemplation of them fills the mind, 
they would be more generally adopt- 
ed, as motives for action, and conse- 
quently would establish more firmly 
the bonds and symmetry of society. 
Many are the instances recorded in 
the history of medicine, of apparently 
fatal disorders cured by temperance 
alone, and when even the most pow- 
erful and valuable nostrums had fail- 
ed. Could men be persuaded to re- 
sort in most cases of illness to this 
cure, there cannot be a doubt that 
their recovery would be more speedy 
and effectual than that produced by 
the prolonged and often injurious re- 
medies, which the confidence placed 
in the faculty induces them to adopt. 
In confirmation of the foregoing, 
my own opinion of myself is, that a 
fatal malady has laid hold on my sto- 
mach, which, if not overcome by tem- 
perance and sobriety, will very shortly 
carry me off. I confess the difficulty 
of complying with such rules as I am 
aware I ought to have recourse to for 
this end, but shall continue to pray 
earnestly for such decision of mind as 
will enable me to overcome the hard- 
ness of the task; for, however hard, 
it is not impossible. And my firm 
persuasion is, that a man, during a 
long and regular course, will enjoy 
more rationally the good things of 
this life, than he possibly can derive 
from indulgences which shorten hu- 
man existence, however they may give 
an increased zest to the mind and 
body for the transient moment. I say 
my firm persuasion therefore strength- 
ens my resolves, qualifies me more 
for the task, and it will ultimately en- 
able me to overcome. In addition to 
the certainty a man so situated may 
entertain of a long and happy life, he 
habituates himself to such denials as 
will fit him for other hardships inci- 
dent to our being. He consequently 
need not fear to face the most formid- 
able evils which beset his path, as the 
labour of encounter will be amply 
repaid by the enjoyment of victory, 
obtained by that becoming modera- 
tion and decision which characterize 
his every undertaking. 
Far otherwise is it with that abject 
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wight who is void of the power of 
self-control. Should he encounter 
surrounding evils, it is done either 
with a fear that unmans him, or a 
temerity that discomfits, Hence his 
mind presents a collateral picture of 
what is met with in a man devoid of 
temperance, for, like the harmony of 
the spheres and the divine mind, phy- 
sical and mental beauty depend upon 
and succeed each other. eeses, 


= ee 
REMARKS ON DREAMS. 
“* O yap r'ovap ex Awe estv.”—Homer. 


Mr. Epiror. 

Our motto says that dreams descend 
from Jove. But I should infer from 
their complexion, that if inspired at 
all, they must be inspired by Proteus. 
I have not a very great predilection 
for remarkable dreams and visions; 
the physiognomist may impute it to 
the contour of the countenance, the 
philosopher to the formation of the 
mind, the craniologist to the configura- 
tion of the brain-case, and the astro- 
loger to the malign influence of the 
planet under which I was born. Let 
these scientific gentlemen smile at my 
insensibility, but after all their “ quips 
and cranks,” I would rather enjoy a 
good sound nap of six or seven hours 
than the most romantic dream in the 
world. 

1, Dreams are sometimes superna- 
tural. God was wont under the Pa- 
triarchal and Mosaic dispensations to 
communicate his will to men in dreams 
and visions of the night; as may be 
seen in Joseph’s prophetic dreams, in 
those of Pharaoh, of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and of Daniel. And from such divine 
communications the heathens appear 
very early to have had their notion of 
the heavenly information to be pro- 
cured from dreams. Bat divine in- 
terposition is not required on trivial 
occasions: not to forewarn a lady of 
the death of a favourite cat or beloved 
monkey. 

“* Nec Dens intersit, nisi dignaus vindice nodus 

Inciderit.” 

2. Some dreams are diabolical, Job 
vii. 14. This was one of Satan’s first 
stratagems, his first mode of attack on 
human nature, according to the de- 
scription of our great epic bard, Pa- 
radise Lost, books iv. and v. These 
extraordinary Satanic insinuations 
are to be resisted in the ordinary way, 





i.e. by faith and prayer ; instead of 
harping on the subject, pondering it 
in our minds, and retailing it to our 
Sriends, we should immediately banish 
it from our recollection. ‘ Resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you,” 
James iv. 7. About one half of such 
dreams are not worth repeating, and 
the other half are not fit to be heard. 
Never tell thy dreams, says Epictetus, 
for though thyself mayst take pleasure 
in telling thy dream, another will take 
no pleasure in hearing it. 

3. The generality of dreams are 
through the hurry of business and the 
cares of the world, “‘ For a dream 
cometh through the multitude of bu- 
siness.” Eccles. v. 3. This is well 
illustrated by Lucretius :— 

“ Whatever studies most engage our hearts, 
On whatsoe’er we have been most employ’d, 
And the attention of our minds most fix'd, 
The same, in dreams, engage our chief concern. 
The Lawyers lead, and argue what is law : 
The Soldiers fight, and thro’ the battle rage : 
The Sailors work, and strive against the winds.” 
Sometimes we dream consecutively, 
and in one short night, perhaps in one 
hour, survey the transactions of ages. 
At other times, they are made up of 
disjointed fragments, the ideas are 
inconsistent and contradictory, with- 
out the least symmetry or proportion. 
In a moment the monarch is redaced 
to the most abject poverty, and the 
pauper is exalted to a throne. Now 
the impression is deep and durable, 
anon, it is transient as the morning 
cloud, or early dew, that passeth 
away. 

You must generally interpret these 
nocturnal visions according to the rule 
of contrary, the standard being fixed 
by some person in the neighbourhood, 
eminently skilled in this visionary 
logic. To dream of a funeral is 
deemed very fortunate; on the con- 
trary, a wedding is a very portentous 
prognostication to the parties con- 
cerned. A portentous dream operates 
on the mind of the dreamer like a 
papal interdict on the imagination of 
the superstitious ; he looks as if some 
dreadful calamity were about to over- 
whelm him. These nightly commo- 
tions— 

*« Resemble ocean into ¢ wrought, 

To waft a feather or to drown a fly.” 


The admirers of this science may wish 
te impose their dreams as articles of 
faith on the world; their dreams are 
always orthodox! their visions are 
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always infallible! If the dreamer is 
an unerring casuist, 


“Tis the divinity that stirs within him.” 


An overweening confidence in 
dreams has been attended with the 
most pernicious and fatal conse- 
quences. In past ages some redoubt- 
able doctors have fasted in order to 
have lucky dreams, to obtain the inter- 
pretation of a dream, or to avert the 
evil import of a dream. The old and 
young, rich and poor, learned and 
illiterate, have occasionally been the 
subjects of this mental imbecility. 
“ For in the multitude of dreams and 
many words there are also divers 
vanities.” Eccles. v. 7. 

You would sometimes fancy that 
dreams are now and then made for 
certain purposes ; the dreams them- 
selves may be manufactured tolerably 
well, but the interpretations are mon- 
strous. Circumstances are magnified 
or diminished, wire-drawn, and tor- 
tured in the most barbarous manner ; 
it is almost as painful as purgatory, 
when we are forced to listen to so 
much nonsense. Can that which is 
insipid be eaten without salt? or is 
any wisdom man 2 in the drivel 


ofdreams? Job vi. G. I am, sir, 
your’s, &c. 
W. SHARPE. 
Holmfirth, March 3, 1826. 
A 


TRUST IN GOD, MAN’S BEST CONSOLA- 
TION IN ADVERSITY. 


“When I am in heaviness, I will think upon 
God.” —-PsaLM Ixxvii. part of verse 3. 


Tue troubles of life are many and 
various. In the morning and in the 
evening, in youth and in old age, we 
are liable to meet with trials and 
afflictions. No condition, no rank, 
no character, is exempted from the 
common lot; and each of us is 
destined to bear his burden of afflic- 
tion. On the one hand, perhaps, we 
experience the loss of fortune; on 
the other, we are deprived by death 
of those whom we loved. Here we 
are attacked by an open enemy; there 
lurks some false insidious friend, 
ready to betray us. We form schemes 
which are abortive ; we encourage ex- 
pectations which are never realized; 
and even when we Rave what is com- 
monly called the good fortune to ac- 
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cumulate riches, we know not who 
shall enjoy them. 

When burdened with sorrow, when 
overwhelmed with grief, where shall 
we look for consolation? The world 
bears not within it, as it is reported 
of some noxious animals, an antidote 
for the poisonous wounds which it 
inflicts; it has no cure for a broken 
heart. To God, and God only, it be- 
longs to afford consolation in the day 
of adversity. Wherefore, ‘‘ when I 
am in heaviness I will think upon 
God.” I will think upon him because 
he is omniscient. ‘‘ He knows where+ 
of we are made, he remembers that 
we are but dust.” All our troubles 
are known to him before we offer up 
our prayers for their removal. Nota 
sigh that we utter escapes his ear, not 
a secret ejaculation transpires without 
his knowledge. ‘‘To him all hearts 
are open, all desires known.” With 
him there is no time or place of con- 
cealment. He sees at midnight as 
well as at noon-day, for “ the dark- 
ness and the light are both alike” to 
him. He looks through the regions of 
space, and views the utmost limits 
of the universe. His watchful eye 
is over all his creatures, and not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without 
his knowledge and permission. 

When I am in heaviness I will think 
upon God, because he is omnipotent. 
“The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament sheweth his 
handy work.” By him were all things 
made that are in heaven and earth; 
and having created them, he is lawful 
sovereign of the universe. He reigns 
above in the regions of spirits, and 
governs in the world below. Angels 
and archangels do him homage, and 
his power is equally extended over 
Spiritual and material nature. Athis 
command the seasons change, the sun 
rises and sets, day and night succeed 
each other. At his command the 
thunder rolls, thé stormy winds arise, 
and all the vicissitudes of the globe 
are accomplished. 

In the moral world his authority is 
no less extensive. From the palace 
to the cottage the affairs of men are 
in his hands, and he ordereth them as 
seemeth to-him best. The thoughts, 
the designs, the affections, the wills of 
his intelligent creatures are all under 
his control, and determined, as far 
as is consistent with their free agency, 
by his over-ruling providence. Am I 
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not then, may every one say, under 
his immediate care, am I not the sub- 
ject of his government? 

When I am in heaviness I will 
think upon God because he is infinite- 
ly good. Who that looks aroand him 
is not ready to exclaim with the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ The earth is full of the 
goodness of the Lord.” In the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, 
in every department of nature, our 
attention is arrested by innumerable 
and indubitable proofs of the divine 
goodness. What provision is made 
for every living thing! What a pre- 
paration do we every where behold 
for the gratification of sensible crea- 
tures! Man, in common with the 
brates, participates of these bounties 
of his Creator. But in addition to 
these, he has a capacity to discern the 
fair proportions of the universe. The 
beauty, order, and harmony of things 
ure visible to his eye alone. True it 
is, man might have enjoyed many 
gratifications of existence without a 
capacity for this higher species of 
sensible pleasure; but his liberal 
Creator did not think fit thus to limit 
him in his enjoyments. All nature was 
ordained to minister to his delight. 
In the beautiful language of the poet, 


« Wherefore then her form 
So exquisitely fair, her breath perfum’d 
With such ethereal sweetness? whence her 
voice 
Inform’d at will to raise or to depress 
Th’ > eames soul? and whence the robes of 
ight 


Which thas invest her with more lovely pomp | 


Than fancy can describe ?—whence but from 


thee, 
O Source Divine of overflowing love, 
And thy "d dness! Not content 





Lo) 
With ev’ry food of life to nourish man, 
By kind illusions of bis wondering sense, 
Thou mak’st all nature beauty to his eye, 
Or masic to bis ear.” 


To instance every particular in 
which the divine goodness is mani- 
fest, would greatly exceed the limits 
of a single paper; it would be to 
write volumes, if a person could be 
found with an understanding equal 
to the task. But there is one demon- 
stration of God’s love, so surpassing 
every other, that it cannot be too fre- 
quently recalled to our recollection, or 
proposed as the subject of our devout 
meditation. Need I say, it is the re- 
demption of sinful man by Christ. 
This stupendous, this unparalleled 
instance of beneficence, should in- 
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duce every afflicted son of Adam to 
think with pious confidence upon 
God. It should induce him to rely 
entirely on his mercy, and freely and 
unreservedly to commit himself and 
all his concerns to the care of his 
heavenly preserver. 

But it is not only when the soul is 
in heaviness, when it is overwhelmed 
with grief, that the recollection of God 
should be present with the mind. 
Art thou in prosperity, and disposed 
to rejoice, remember, thy prosperity 
is derived from Heaven. This reflec- 
tion will give thee an additional relish 
for all thy pleasures, and enhance the 
value of every innocent enjoyment. 
It will excite in thee gratitude and 
love, the most delightful emotions of 
the human heart, and from the enjoy- 
ment of the creature lead thee to 
glorify the Creator. . Art thou in 
adversity, and overpowered by grief, 
call to mind the omniscience, the omni- 
potence, and infinite goodness of the 
Deity. He knows thy wants, he is 
able to heip thee, and the benignity 
of his natare will prompt him to hasten 
to thy relief. Art thou in health; enjoy 
it with thankfulness, and employ the 
important blessing to some valuable 
purpose. Art thou in sickness; it is 
an instructive monitor, and will teach 
thee many useful lessons, which, with- 
out its assistance, thou couldst never 
learn. 

Bear patiently, and it may be thou 
shalt yet enjoy much satisfaction in 
the present life; but assuredly it shall 
be thy portion in the next. Remem- 
ber that “ all things work together for 
good to them that love God,” and 
that he created thee to make thee 
happy. To conclude: Seeing that he 
is no stranger to our condition, and 
that he is both able and willing to 
help, let all when they are in heavi- 
ness think upon God, and cordially 
unite in that excellent prayer of our 
liturgy :— 

“We humbly beseech thee, O Fa- 
ther, mercifully to look upon our 
infirmities ; and for the glory of thy 
name turn from us all those evils that 
we most righteously have deserved ; 
and grant that in all our troubles we 
may put our whole trust and confi- 
dence in thy mercy, and evermore 
serve thee in holiness and pureness 
of living, to thy honour and glory, 
through our only Mediator and Advo- 
cate, Jesus Christ our Lord.”—J. M. 
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ANALYSIS OF GEOLOGY. 
(Continued from col. 430.) 


Tue metals being next in the enu- 
meration of simple substances, are 
now to be considered. 

Gold is found native or pure in the 
sands of rivers and valleys, in fissures of 
the rocks, and even imbedded in rocks 
themselves, in minute particles, from 
which circumstance it reccives the 
name of gold-dust ; it is also found in 
fragments and even masses, some of 
which are several pounds in weight. 
Sometimes gold occurs combined 
with silver, tellurium, or copper, 
frequently crystallized in various 
forms, and varying in colour accord- 
ing to the substance with which it 
is alloyed. We cease to wonder at 
the frequent and beautiful allusions 
which abound in the oracles of God, 
to this pure and brilliant metal, or at 
the general use thereof throughout 
the tabernacle and temple erected to 
His name by His peculiar people, the 
Israelites, when we reflect that gold, 
possessing native lustre—a lustre un- 
impaired by time—by its brilliancy 
strikes every beholder at first sight 
with delight; and not being acted 
upon by any acid, except chlorine 
and nitro-muriatic, and never being 
found combined with these, this lustre 
is as conspicuous to the miner as to 
the goldsmith. How appropriate an 
emblem is it of the original purity of 
creation, especially of primitive man, 
the head thereof; and of the pure and 
lustrous joys of eternity. The ex- 
clamation, ‘*‘ How is the gold become 
dim !” points us decisively to the root 
of evil:—as gold cannot become dim 
without abundance of base alloy, so 
man could not have become the im- 
pure being he proves himself to be, 
had nota dreadiul alloy of evil entered 
into his very essence, and depraved 
his nature. The Infinite, a perfect 
master of both natural and spiritual 
subjects, desirous of teaching beings 
who can only behold natural and 
transient things, spiritual and eternal 
knowledge, thus avails himself of 
these beautiful productions—the work 
of his own hands—and, seizing upon 
their most appropriate emblems, il- 
lustrates these, applies them by~his 
word to spiritual things, and by his 
holy Spirit to the heart, and thereby 
teaches man to know the invisible 
things of God—thus rearing up to the 
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eye of his mind what no mortal eye 
can view; and leading man into 
heavenly places, he becomes seated 
where erewhile he could not soar, and 
enjoys an anticipation of the beatific 
vision, which, in its reality, is with 
the presence of Jehovah for ever. 
Silver is found native, yet not in so 
pure a state as gold, but combined 
with antimony, copper, and arsenic in 
small proportions of the mass; it is 
also found in cubic crystals combined 
with gold, more than one-fourth of the 
mass being gold. Silver, however, is 
generally found combined with sul- 
phur, in veins; and occasionally with 
antimony, iron, copper, arsenic, lead, 
alumina, silica, carbon, bismuth, oxy- 
gen, &c. Large masses of native sil- 
ver have been found in Norway, some 
of which weighed more than two hun- 
dred pounds troy. A specimen of 
these masses was in this island, and 
is to this day; Mr. Heuland, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, had this 
specimen in his possession in the year 
1820, and probably it yet remains in 
his grand collection: it consists of 
octahedrons and cubes, beautifully 
diverging in branches, and weighs full 
twelve ounces troy. Humbolt says, 
nearly two millions of pounds troy 
have been annually exported from 
South America; and, according to 
others, silver is supposed to exist in 
the mountainous regions of that vast 
continent in such abundance, that, if 
the mines were vigorously worked, 
silver might become as plentiful as 
copper. But mining is altogether a 
speculation: no man, however saga- 
cious or even experienced, can do 
more than conjecture what quantity 
of metal a mine will yield, although 
the conjectures of experienced men 
often approximate truth more than 
those of the unexperienced. Man, in 
every thing he undertakes, has more 
or less of the prodigal about him; he 
would raise and expend during a 
single generation the whole of any 
material placed within his reach, pro- 
vided he could be benefited by the 
operation, without caring for succeed- 
ing generations: in the economy of 
creation, however, the Creator has 
provided against this overweening 
prodigality, by hiding the precious 
metals so securely, that it requires 
great labour and ingenuity to obtain 
them; and when the uncertainty of 
making even all this labour and in- 
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genuity efficient in particular situa- 
tions is added, the ores nearest at 
hand must suffice, and the rest remain 
for future generations. Not only were 
the precious metals difficult to find 
and raise during the primitive situa- 
tions of the earth’s strata, but the 
irruption of the great abyss, during 
the deluge, has considerably increas- 
ed that difficulty, by deranging much 
of the strata, and inundating other 
portions thereof, where little or no 
water originally existed. 

Mercury is found, occasionally na- 
tive, but generally in ores combined 
with sulphur, and frequently asso- 
ciated with silver: it also occurs com- 
bined: with carbon, silica, jalumina, 
copper, oxygen, &c. Large irregular 
masses of cinnabar, for so the ore of 
mercury, which consists of that metal 
and sulphur, is named, are found in 
the mountains of new and old Spain, 
Germany, &c. &c. from which enor- 
mous quantities of mercury are ex- 
tracted.. Twenty-five thousand quin- 
tals of mercury are said to be annu- 
ally expended in South America, in 
extracting the precious metals from 
theirores by amalgamation. Supposing 
a hundred pounds troy to be the 
weight of each quintal, what an amaz- 
ing mass of mercury does this amal- 
gamation consume, viz. two millions 
five, hundred thousand pounds troy 
annually. Mercury is the only metal 
which retains its fluidity at the ordi- 
nary temperature of our atmosphere. 
It becomes solid, however, when the 
cold reaches 40 degrees below the 
zero.of Fahrenheit, and is then malle- 
able like other metals. 

Copper is found native in masses, 
also crystallized in cubes; some of 
the masses are very large: but in 
general copper is found in ores com- 
bined with other substances. The 
varieties of copper ores are singularly 
numerous—mineralogists describe up- 
wards of thirty: they occur in beds 
and in veins or fissures of rocks, where 
stratification is scarcely observable, in 
the. greatest abundance, and in lesser 
quantities inregular strata. Sulphur, 
iron, silica, oxygen, arsenic, silver, 
lead, carbon, lime, water, muriate acid, 
phosphoric acid, &c. enter into the 
composition of these ores. They are 
smelted .with difficulty; and the se- 
veral parts adhering pertinaciously to 
each other, it requires great skill and 
perseverance to obtaia copper from its 





ores perfectly pure., Copper exists in 
the crust of the earth, according to 
our present knowledge of the sphere 
we inhabit, in much Jarger quantities 
than any of the preceding metals, and 
enters more into the use of man. Gold 
and silver rather aid the parade, and 
enter into the splendours,of mankind, 
than minister to their wants; and 
mercury is principally consamed in 
releasing these from the substances 
with which they are found combined 
in a state of nature, and in amalmagat- 
ing gold and silver for gilding and fin 
for foils. If gold and silver enter into 
the coins of nations, and pass, as valu- 
able considerations, at a fixed rate in 
commerce, so also does copper; and 
brass, of which copper is the basis, is 
at once highly ornamental, as well as 
useful. Granulated copper and the 
ore of zinc called alumine,in the way 
of cementation, is the usual mode by 
which that elegant and useful com- 
pound metal called brass is formed. 
Cornwall has been, during some of 
the last centuries, and now is, the 
principal magazine for copper in Eu- 
rope. From seven to ten thousand 
tons of copper are engages | raised in 
that county, in the ore ; and the great- 
est portion of this ore is smelted on 
the opposite side of St. George’s chan- 
nel, in South Wales, where fuel is 
most abundant. 

Tin has not yet been discovered ina 
native state, but it is found in ores 
combined with oxygen, sulphur, iron, 
silica, or copper: these occur in veins 
of rocks, in the sands of rivers and 
valleys, and in alluvial strata in vari- 
ous situations. Cornwall is and has 
been the grand repository of tin in 
Europe from the earliest ages. The 
Zidonians, Tyrians, Grecians, Car- 
thaginians, and Romans, traded to that 
county for tin, from the highest antj- 
quity down to the middle ages. No 
doubt, these nations communicated 
portions of their civilization and learn- 
ing to the rude inhabitants thereof at 
an early period. The valley of vision, 
I conceive, shed at least a few glim- 
mering rays upon this end of the earth. 
The Hirams, kings of Tyre, so familiar 
with the neighbouring kings of Jerasa- 
lem, David and Solomon, in the zenith 
of the glory of Israel, it is more than 
probable, carried by their mariners, 
who were men of all nations, Jews and 
Gentiles, to the coasts of Britain some 
knowledge of the holy city Jerusalem, 
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its kings and temple, and the great 
God te whom this magnificent strac- 
ture was dedicated, and whose name 
was placed upon it: and it is equally 
probable that British tin entered into 
the composition of the furniture of 
that very temple. The mirrors, which 
crowned the lavers or their bases, in 
all probability, contained portions of 
tin ; also the mirrors of the Israelitish 
women in common use: for a small 
quantity of tin renders copper or brass 
lighter in colour, harder and more 
sasceptible of a fine polish ; all these 
are desirable in a metallic mirror ; 
and, with the materials in their hands, 
we can hardly suppose these circum- 
stances to be overlooked by those 
mighty compounders of metals, who 
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prepared and cast such enormous | 


quantities of brass for the temple. 
Lead has never been found native ; 
it occurs in general combined with 
sulphur, but its ores are numerous 
and various, containing, with sulphur, 
silver ; indeed, few or no lead ores are 
destitute of silver, and many of them 
may be made to pay for extracting 
the silver alone. Lead ores also con- 
tain antimony, copper, iron, carbon, 
water, silica, alumina, manganese, 
oxygen, muriatic acid, phosphoric 
acid, arsenic acid, chromic acid, mo- 
lybdic acid, &c. &c. The ores of lead 
generally occupy the veins of moun- 
tain limestone, sandstone, &c. and are 
accompanied with quartz, calcareous 
spar, sulphate of barytes, &c. These 
ores are almost universally spread 
over the mountainous districts of this 
sphere, with the exception of Asia; 
and that quarter of the globe pos- 
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ciples, and fitted to receive im- 
pressions of good or evil, in propor- 
tion to the force or power of events 
and circumstances of life. Were the 
guardians and instructors of youth 
sufficiently mindful of this truth, what 
satisfaction might they deriveto them- 
selves, and what complacency infuse 
into the objects of their care, by a 
judicious prosecution of their duty. 
I can scarcely think of laxity in this 
class of individuals, without the most 
pungent regret, and the strongest 
feelings of disapprobation ; for early 
impressions are manifestly the founda- 
tion of the sentiments and actions of 
our future pilgrimage ; and daily in- 
tercourse atiords too many fatal in- 
stances of injudicious applications of 
this kind to the mind and body while 
young. 

The custom of many parents and 
guardians terrifying children by su- 
perstitious and fearful stories, often- 
times lays the foundation of a temper 
of mind, of which reason does certainly 
disapprove, and which the dignified 
and eminent capabilities of our intel- 
lect must always condemn. Nor is the 
practice of allowing youth a range of 
reading and amusement of this sort, 
less likely to produce evil conse- 
quences ; for the impressions on the 
mind of this latter will often fix deep- 
er, according to 'the natural stamina 
of our constitution, and leave us 
thonghts, over which, in proportion 
to its strength, the imagination will 
brood with painful or pleasant ap- 
prehensions and feelings. Where ts 
the man, who, if he deliberately search 


| the recesses of his own bosom, will 


sesses so few lead mines in number, | 
and these in general so poor, that, | 
considering the extent of that conti- | 


nent, it may be said to want lead. 


Tbe counties of York, Durham, North- | 
umberland, Cumberland, and Der- | 


by, in England, and some districts in | 
Wales, yield the greatest quantities of | 


lead which this island affords; and 

these are perhaps greater than any 

other district in Europe, or even in 

the world, of equal extent, yields. 
a 


ON THE DANGER OF ROMANTIC 
NOTIONS, 


Tue human mind has been very justly 

compared, by the immortal Locke, to 

a tabula rasa, primarily formed with- 

out any innate ideas or practical prin- 
90.—VOL. VIII. 





not find some confirmation of this 
truth? No doubt some men derive 
pleasure from factitious objects; and 
the field of romance, to some, is a 
source of the liveliest sensations. Bat 
are such individaals capable of callisig 
into action that strength of mind, the 
gift of its Creator, of which humanity 
may well be proud? or can they in any 
thing evince that decision which 
marks the worth and respectability of 
some individual members of society? 
I fear not. They generally will be 
found to want nerve for deeds of im- 
portance; they are spell-bound by a 
timidity which manifests a feverish- 
ness in every stage of operation. 
Besides this, the laying the founda- 
tion of a romantic spirit in infanoy, 
will often unhinge or twist the facul- 
2M 
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ties of the understanding so much 
throughout after life; that a man’s 
actions will assume a feature of in- 
sanity, which may become as danger- 
ous to society, as it will be a certain 
meaus of crushing his advancement 
in the candidateship of life; for he 
who acts from too great an increase 
of energy will seldom fail to overstep 
the boundaries of justice and good 
order; and being wanting in a general 
and universally philanthropic deve- 
lopment of his thoughts to himself, he 
will also be deficient in utility as a 
member of the grand religious and 
moral government of the world. 

As the sciences have not yet at- 
tained that perfection which discloses 
how the mind and body affect each 
other in soundness of thought and 
action, (but still, that they do so very 
mightily, is evident from the slightest 
refiection,) so these discrepancies may 
easily be traced to the peculiarities of 
early impressions, and the ill-con- 
ducted course of education and amuse- 
ment, with which the mind is imbued, 
when it is unable, from its fragile ten- 
derness, to decide for itself: “‘ Train 
up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” 

The imagination of man is but a 
quickener of the more morose faculties 
of the understanding; and it is as es- 
sential to curb and check its vagaries, 
by habitual and well-conducted self- 
examinations, as it is necessary to 
exercise a due control over the dan- 
gerous passions and appetites of our 
nature: albeit, he who gives way to 
the vanities of the one, will, without 
doubt, be too great a slave of the 
-other; and, if the mind be too deeply 
coloured by fiction and romance, it 
will be as difficult to think and act 
rationally, as it is to shuffle off the 
itching for sensual gratifications which 
long standing habits of improper in- 
dulgeneies have engendered. 

It is pretty clear that there is a 
connexion betwixt the mind and body, 
which is entirely subservient to the 
positive operation of cause and effect ; 
and therefore it is incumbent on us to 
be very cautious in “‘ teaching the 
young idea how to shoot,” and equally 
necessary to exercise the: maturest 
judgment in the formation of physical 
Stamina, for a too great excess of 
energy in either the one.or the other, 
is fraught with the most dangerows 





consequences to the devoted object of 
its effect; and; independently of the 
moral evil produced by a romantic 
temper of mind, viz. the dangerous ten- 
dency in society, and the bad conse- 
quences bearing on the perversion of 
the individual’s own mind, his frame 
will evince symptoms of coneordant 
disease, and the health of the body 
will be proportionably deranged.— 
Hence the fatal effects of intemper- 
ance and lack of deliberation in any 
thing, and of nothing so much as a 
delight in the wild and boundless field 
of imagination. 
Commercial-road, 
March 16, 1826. 
eS ee 


SOLITARY HOURS, 
No. XI.—On the Attributes of God, 


as displayed in the Plan of Human 
Redemption. 


J. L. 


‘In the creation God’s footsteps appear— 

in our redemption his image—in the law his 
jastice and holiness ;—bat in the gospel all 
his perfections shine forth in their brigtitest 
lastre.”—Dr. BATES. 
WHEN we contemplate the manifesta- 
tions of divine power exhibited in the 
works of creation and providence, we 
are constrained to exclaim with 
Moses, *“* Thine arm, O Lord, is be- 
come glorious in power ;” yet we are 
presented with an infinitely more re- 
splendent manifestation of this  attri- 
bute of the supreme Being, in’ the 
work of redemption, in the considera- 
tion of which we shall confine oar- 
selves to the sufferings of Christ—the 
conversion of sinners—the persever- 
ance of saints, and their glorification 
in heaven. 

The sufferings of Christ farnish us 
with a glorious display of the mighty 
power of Jehovah. Their intensity 


| while he sustained the character of 
| our substitute, was great beyond con- 


ception, independently of all that 
originated in the malice of devils‘ and 
wicked men. It was the cup of divine 
wrath, the very dregs of which he 'was 
neceysitated to drink, that constiteted 
the acme of his agonies, compared 
with which, his other pains were 
scarcely deserving a name. It was 
the appalling prospect of enduring the 
indignation of ‘Jehovah, due to sin- 
ners, to an extent inconceivable hy 
us, that made him shrink for a’ mo- 
ment from the scenes which awaited 
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him, and pray to his heavenly Father, 
that, if it were possible, the cup might 
pass from him. 

Great as was the exertion of divine 
power in the creation of the universe, 
there was here an incomparably great- 
er emanation of it. We are indeed 
quite incapable of forming an ade- 
quate estimate of the power exerted 
either in the one case or in the other; 
but various explicit passages of scrip- 
ture justify this assertion. 

The scriptures represent the sa- 
preme Being as having created all 
things in the short space of six days; 
whereas the punishment due to sin, 
though it shall be extreme beyond all 
calculation, can never be fally inflict- 
ed on sinners. Sin is of such a na- 
ture as to draw after it interminable 
consequences ; and, as finite creatures 
are quite incapable of enduring an 
infinite punishment, the sufferings of 
the finally impenitent must necessa- 
rily be eternal. 

Now, were it possible that we could 
explore the secret purposes of God, 
tell the number of those who shall be 
saved by the blood of the Lamb, and 
compute the aggregate punishment 
which their transgressions had de- 
served,—then we might form some 
conception of the magnitude of that 
power by which was inilicted on Jesus 
the severity of his sufferings; for on 
his head was poured forth all the con- 
centrated wrath of God due to those 
who shall be eternally saved. Angels 
and men. conjointly could not have 
borne the dread pressure of divine 
vengeance, inflicted on the Surety of 
sinners; and it was only the infinite 
dignity and excellency of bis nature 
that enabled him to sustain the weighty 
lead. . Bat. the subject is involved in 
awful mystery, and we willingly for- 
bear a farther prosecution of it, satis- 
fied with the faithful assurance that, 
‘(what we know not now, we shall 
know hereafter,” 

The power of the Most High is glo- 
riously manifested in the conversion 
of sinners; and its magnitude will, in 
some measure, appear, if we contem- 
plate the obstacles. which oppose 
themselves. to its accomplishment. 
lt will readily be perceived that these 
are of amoral, not of a physical na- 
ture ; and conseqeently, this, speaking 
after|the manner of men, must render 
the, work, of conversion incemparably 
more, dificult. The oracles ef truth 
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represent the sinner as being spiritu- 
ally dead—as being in a state of open 
rebellion against God—as having a 
heart at enmity against him, and 
against his holy law—and as being 
led captive at pleasure by the prince 
of darkness. Now, in order to the 
conversion of sinners, it is necessary 
that they be made spiritually alive— 
that their rebellious wills be subdued, 
and rendered obedient to the 

of Christ—that the enmity of their 
hearts be slain, that the love of Ged 
be shed abroad in them—and that 
they be delivered from the powers of 
darkness, and translated into the king- 
dom of God’s dear Son. : In short,the 
whole man must undergo a radical 
change. His principles, his propen- 
sities, his practices, must be the very 
reverse of what they previously were; 
hence, in scriptural language, the 
work of conversion is so frequently 
denominated a new creation. 

Now, to accomplish all this requires 
a strenuous exertion of mighty power, 
—it being a work which nothing short 
of the hand of Omnipotence can ae- 
complish. Compared with this, the 
creation of a universe is av easy task; 
for all matter instantaneously obeys 
the sovereign will of Heaven; but the 
sinner’s heart offers the most deter- 
mined resistance to the operations of 
the Spirit when attempting its con- 
version. God had only to will the 
existence of the universe, and imme- 
diately it was done. He has only to 
speak, and all nature is obedient to 
his voice. But, alas! how different 
is the case with sinners! The scrip- 
tures assure us that God wills the 
salvation of all his creatures, and yet 
how many thousands most obstinately 
resist his will, and die in their.sins. 
In almost every page of his word be 
urges us to repent and be converted; 
and for this purpose he favours us 
with the means of grace ; and yet what 
multitudes are there who contemptu- 
ously disregard his kind admonitions 
—abuse their precious privileges— 
and daringly and effectually resist the 
influences of his holy Spirit. 

To express the difficulty of the work 
of conversion, the supreme Being 
complains respecting his ancient peo- 
ple, ‘‘ That he had ali day stretched 
out bis, hand to a disobedient and 
gainsaying people.” And the Saviour 
of, men, ‘while he contemplated the 
obduracy of the inhabitants of Jeru- 
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salem, wept, saying, ‘‘ If thon hadst | 
kaown, in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace; but 
now they are hid from thine eyes.” 
‘« How often would I have gathered 
thy children, as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, but ye 
would not; behold, your house is left 
unto you desolate.” 

But it is not merely the rebellion of 
the sinner’s mind, and the obstinacy 
of. his heart, that present a powerful 
barrier to his conversion: the powers 
of darkness confederate with him, and 
greatly increase the difficulty of the 
werk, When the supreme Being 
commences the operations of saving 
grace in the soul of the sinner, all 
their mightiest energies are put forth 


to. arrest the progress of grace and | 


frustrate the merciful designs of Hea- 
ven ; nor is it without the most violent 
struggle, if human analogies may be 
used, and the greatest exertion of 
divine power, that one single soul is 
rescued from their destructive grasp. 

To exalt our conceptions respecting 
the greatness of the power necessary 
to effect the conversion of sinners, the 
scriptures emphatically denominate it 
‘*a day of power’—‘ the power of 
God”—*‘ the excellency of his power” 
—and, “‘ the exceeding greatness of 
his power, according to the working 
of his mighty power, which he wrought 
in Christ, when he raised him from 
the dead, and set him at his own right 
hand in the heavenly places, far above 
all prineipality, and power, and might, 
and dominion, and every name that 
is named, not only in this world, but 
also in that which is to come.” 

The power of Jehovah is strikingly 
evinced in the perseverance of every 
saint. Instead of his deliverance 
from the thraldom of the powers of 
darkness having a tendency to weak- 
en their exertions in attempting his 
destruction, it has quite a contrary 
effect. It inspires them with the un- 
yielding determination, that every 
stratagem shall be employed which 
their malignity can invent—that every 
engine shall be used, and every exer- 
tion made—to reduce him to his for- 
mer state, and to rivet more securely 
the fetters of his bondage. Accord- 
ingly we are assured, and every Chris- 
tian has more or less experieneed the 
truth of the assertion, that at every 
step he advances in his Christian 





eourse, ‘he is exposed to the unre- 


mitting assaults of his spirituak ene- 
mies, 

Nor is it merely with the powers of 
darkness that the Christian has, to 
endure a conflict: the corrapt pre- 
pensities of his own mind confederate 
with them, and he has to sustain their 
united attacks. For, though the as- 
cendaacy of sin be destroyedin his soul, 
its remains occasionally exert all their 
vigour, impelling him to the commis- 
sion of iniquity, and thus endanger 
his salvation. Now, to obtain a final 
triamph over the combined efforts of 
his own depraved heart and the pow- 
ers of darkness, requires such an ex- 
ertion of power as none but the Al- 
mighty himself can command. 

We are ill fitted in our present 
state to form any thing like suitable 
ideas of the extent of divine power 
exerted in our conversion and salva- 
tion; nor shall we or angels be able, 
in the most distant ages of eternity, 
fully to comprehend it. We are, 
however, certain, that, when in an- 
other world our faculties are immea- 
surably enlarged to understand the 
number and nature of those spiritual 
dangers to which we were exposed in 
this state of existence, we shall then 
entertain the very highest opinions of 
that power by which we were pre- 
served and conducted thither. Then 
shall we feel the peeuliar propriety of 
Peter’s observation, ‘‘ That we are 
kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation.” 

To enlarge our conceptions of the 
power as well as of the love of God 
displayed in our salvation, the apostle 
Paul employs the most energetic lan- 
guage. ‘‘ Who,” says he, “ shall se- 
parate us from the love of Christ? 
shall tribulation, or distress, or per- 
secution, or famine, or nakedness, ‘or 
peril, or sword? Nay, in all these 
things we are more than conquerors 
through bim that loved us. For Iam 
persuaded, that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, mor 
any other creatare, shall be able to 
separate us from the leve of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

The greatness of the power of God 
will be displayed in the glorification 
of the saints. There cannot be the 
smallest doubt, that the creation and 
beatification of the New Jerusalem, 
must, according to our limited con- 
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ceptions, require, on the part of God, 
a greater exertion of power than was | 
requisite to the production of the ani- 
verse of which our world forms a part. 
Glorious as is the universe with which 


we are at present connected, the | 


scriptures give us every where to be- 


lieve, that the upper sanctaary shall | 


be infinitely more glorious. 


lency, the inspired writers employ the | 


Hence, | 
in describing its superlative excel- | tion will be complete. 


| the period of conversion, the work of 


renovation, or restoration to the image 
of God, is but partially effected; and 
though the soul of the regenerated 
man be ever after, so long asin this 
world, gradually assimilating to the 
nature of the divine Being, it is not 
until he hath entered a new scene of 
existence, that the process of renova- 
Then his body 
will be changed like unto the glorious 


most expressive and exalted imagery | | body of Christ, and his soul assimi- 
which could enter into the imagina-| lated to the image of his Maker. 


tion of man. 


Now, to exalt the haman soul to a 


Bat independently of this, we might | state so like the divine Being, is surely 
infer the superior glory of the hea-| a work more worthy of God, and re- 


venly state from the censideration 
that it is expressly intended to be the 
eternal habitation of an order of in- 
telligences far superior to us, and to 
be also the habitation of saints, when 
their natures shall be inconceivably 
more exalted than they at present | 
are ;—for it would be quite inconsist- | 
ent with our notions of the glorious | 
character of the Deity to suppose that 
there would be no greater exertion of 
his mighty power put forth in the | 
creation and beatification of the hea- 
venly paradise, than in a world in- | 


tended to be the temporary residence | 


of sinful creatures. 

Besides, while creation was the 
work of only six days, the formation 
of the kingdom of glory requires a | 
much more protracted period. The 
Saviour of men, previously to his final 
departure from the world, comforted | 
the minds of his sorrowing disciples | 
by assuring them that it was indis- | 
pensably necessary he should ascend | 
unto heaven, that he might prepare | 
mansions of felicity forthem. ‘“ Itis | 
now,” says the Rev. Mr. Burder, | 
‘“‘mearly two thousand years since | 
the risen Redeemer ascended into | 
heaven, and the scriptures represent | 


quires a greater exertion of his stu- 
pendous power, than the creation of 
inanimate worlds, and of those my- 
riads of irrational creatures by which 
they are inhabited; and accordingly, 
while the saints in heaven ascribe 
to the Most High all power, it shall be 
with a more immediate reference to 
that mighty exercise of it displayed 
in their conversion from sin, perse- 
verance in grace, and glorification in 
heaven. 

The holiness of God is also most 
illustriously displayed in the method 
of redemption. It is indeed most 


| consonant to the principles of correct 


reasoning regarding the nature of the 
supreme Being, to infer that he isa 
God of holiness; and that whatever 
is morally wrong, must be opposed to 
his character; but, respecting the 
holiness of Jehovah, the knowledge 
which man derives from the unasisted 
| light of nature, can no more sustain a 
comparison with the holiness of his 
| character as disclosed in the oracles 
of truth, and displayed in the system 
| of redemption, than midnight dark- 
ness can sustain a comparison with 
the most effulgent light. It is in the 
scriptures alone, that the uncompro- 


him as being still engaged in the work | mising sanctity of his character is 
of preparing mansions of glory for his | asserted and exhibited in all its aw- 


people; and he shall continue to be | ful purity. 


Itis there alone that holi- 


so engaged until the blessed period of | ness is declared to be incorporated 
their eternal introduction to those | with his very being. 


mansions.” Howimmense then must | 
be the sum of divine power, exercised 
during so lengthened a period, in pro- 
viding for the happiness of the saints! 

Nor shall the illustrious manifesta- 
tion of the power of God in the hea- 
venly state be confined to the nature 
of the place itself: it shall be visibly 
displayed in the exaltation and per- 





fected nature of its inhabitants. At 


Among al! the systems of ancient 
heathen moralists, nothing was re- 
garded asa breach of holiness, that 
did not visibly affect the external con- 
duct, and the interests of society, and 
the same principle pervades our mo- 
dern atheistical systems of ethics, and 
prevails among thé idolatrous nations 
of the present day. But the holiness 
of God, as revealed in the pages of 
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truth, extends to the thoughts and 
intents of the heart; and every in- 
ternal. departure from the exalted 
standard of holiness, to which the 
Deity requires us to conform, is re- 
garded as so great an evil in his sight, 
as to render us justly amenable to bis 
eternal displeasure. It is on this 
principle that every individual of the 
human race is guilty before God; 
however unexceptionable his conduct 
may bein the estimation of men. 
Now, even according to this bigh 
standard of divine rectitude, we see, 
in the substitution of Christ in our 
room, the holiness of the Deity most 
triumphantly vindicated. For while 
the supreme Being indispensably re- 
quired, that before man could be deli- 
vered from the awful consequences of 
his apostasy, the same nature which 
had transgressed should yield implicit, 
universal, and constant obedience to 
his law, Christ Jesus satisfactorily per- 
formed this righteous condition of 
man’s salvation. He was born free 
from sin, and lived and died in a state 
of perfect innocence, not merely in 
the sight of men, but also in the sight 
of God, And by the exalted nature 


of the person who thus satisfactorily 
obeyed the law of God, his holiness 
was more essentially magnified than 
if that law had never been violated. 
Nor is the holiness of God display- 
ed in the plan of salvation, merely in 


reference to the Surety. It bas also 


an indispensable relation to those | 


who sball be saved. The antinomian 


doctrine, ‘‘ that the people of God, in- 


consequence of the obedience of Christ, 
are released from all obligations to 
holiness of heart or life,” has no foun- 
dation either in the character of Jeho- 
vah, or in the written declarations of 
his will, The people of God, though 
delivered from the law as a covenant 
of works, or condition of eternal life, 
are under the most sacred obligations 
to observe its precepts as the rule of 
their conduct; and before we can 
assent to the antinomian heresy, we 
must expunge, as spurious, a consi- 
derable portion beth of the Old and 
New Testaments ; for in each of these, 
innumerable passages occur, the di- 
rect object of which is to inculcate 
holiness of heart and life. 

Indeed, sanctification is. as necessary 
a part of the plan of redemption as 
justification ; for ‘ without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord.:” ‘and 








orere 


the person who advocates the antino- 
mian doctrine in question, and whose 
practice corresponds with this prin- 
ciple of his creed, furnishes us with 
mournfally conclusive evidence, that 
he is yet a stranger to the operations 
of saving grace; for it is one of the 
habitual dispositions of the. renewed 
mind, to hate sin, and shun the very 
appearance of evil. 

The justice of the supreme Being is 
likewise gloriously manifested in the 
plan of human redemption. The jus- 
tice of God is an attribute of his cha- 
racter, on which the book of nature is 
either silent, or regarding which it in- 
culcates the most erroneous senti- 
ments ; for wherever the light of reve- 
lation has been excluded, we find that 
the benighted people have either never 
thought of the justice of God, or have 
vainly imagined that he is a Being, 
who, like ourselves, will be satisfied 
with some puny sacrifice as an atone- 
ment for the injury done to his laws. 
But from one end of the bible to the 
other we are instructed, that he isa 
Being of infinite and inexorable jus- 
tice; and in that part of the plan of 
redemption which the Redeemer per- 
formed in our nature and in our 
world, we behold of this the most 
striking illustration. 

When man had apostatized from 
his Maker, every avenue to his mercy 
was shut up; and it was not until the 
claims of his justice were completely 
satisfied by the sufferings of Christ, 
thata door of hope was opened: but 
in his sufferings, the incaleulable 
value of which arose from the match- 
less excellency of his person, we wit- 
ness a brighter display of his inex- 
orable justice, than if every individual 
of the human family had been con- 
signed to the abodes of misery, there 
eternally to endure the punishment 
his sins had deserved. Thus,through 
the medium of Christ, God can be 
just, and yet the justifier of the un- 
godly. 

Let us, therefore, with suitable feel- 
ings frequently engage in. contem- 
plating the glory of God, through the 
medium of the cross of Christ; and 
while-we there see his love and metcy 
beaming forth with an unparalleled 
splendour, let us not shut our eyes 
against the equally illustrious display 
of his -holiness, justice, faithfulness, 
and.power. Let us.cver recollect, 
that if not savingly interested by faith 
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in the redemption of Christ, his suffer- 
ings and death, instead of being of any 
advantage to us, will aggravate our 
guilt a thousand fold; and render our 
state throughout eternity inconceiv- 
ably more miserable than will! be the 
“eternal condition of those who have 
never heard of a Saviour’s name. 


Elgin. J. G. 





BOECRY. 


ZION’S LAMENTATION : 


OR, STANZAS ON THE MELANCHOLY DEATH OF 
FIVE WESLEYAN MISSIONARIES AND THEIR 
FAMILIES, ON THEIR VOYAGE TO AN ISLAND 
IN THE WEST INDIES ; 

Affectionately inscribed to the Wesleyan Methodist 

Missionary Society. 
By JOSIIUA MARSDEN, Fourteen years a 
Missionary. 


“ Ocean, thou mighty monster, that hast curl’d 
Like a green serpent, round about this world, 
To musing eye, thou art an awful sight, 
When calmly sleeping in the morning light ; 
But when thou risest in thy wrath as now, 
And flingst thy folds around some fated prow, 
Crushing the strong-rib bark as ‘twere a reed, 
Then, Ocean! thou art terrible indeed !” 


OBEDIENT to their risen Lord’s commands, 

They brave the dangers of the torrid zone, 

And cross th’ Atlantic waves to Indian lands, 

To make the Lamb’s blood-parchas’d mercy 
known: 

It was an embassy of holy zeal! 

The magnet was not science, fame, or gold ; 

Twas love’s , the negro’s wounds to 


beal, 
And bring the wandering sheep to Jesa’s fold. 


Smooth was the sea, and gentle was the breeze, 
When for Antigua’s isle they spread the sail ; 
The cooling zephyr gently fannd the trees, 

And crisp’d the mantling pool adown the vale. 
Yet they “ rejoic’d with trembling,” knowing 


we 
That worms i’th’ bud of loveliest flowers we 


cede the mighty tempest’s swell ; 
lash’d gaily round the cross en- 


> 
And calms 
But hope 
twin’d. 
Till soon the tempest from a little cloud, 
Dash’d into heaps the wild surrounding sea ; 
A fierce tornado roar’d like thunder loud, 
A dismal! sand bank lark’d beneath their Tee ;* 
Yet still they cheer’d each other, calmly cast 
Their care on Him, who “ walk’d the boister- 
ous wave,” 
For, midst the sarge and dreary howling blast, 
They felt his love omnipotent to save ! 


Despair possess’d the terror-stricken crew, 
Who, wild and pale, the reeling vessel trod; 
Bat these with not a star of hope in view,t 
Rose in the grandeur of their grief to God! 
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Mov'd, but ‘collected, stood the pensive band, 
Their wives and families around them lang, 
—— the father's knee, the husband's 


And catching gleams of comfort from their 
tongue! 


The thundering terrors of the angry deep 
Around the shatter’d vessel roar and toss; 
Yet still they grasp the promise, trust and 


weep, 
And cling with holy daring to the cross ! 
Hence meek, serene, unmwarmuring,and secre, 
(For mercy’s rock was cleft to take them in,)) 
As every billow open’d glory’s daor, / 
They left a world of sorrow, care, and sin}, 


Their hapless fate was not a common lot; 

Nor had they to support them commen aid; 

Hope o’er the gloom a lovely lustre shot, 

And faith seem’d vision bursting thro’ the 
shade : 

“ The Galilean Pilot's” presence cheer’d 

Their breasts, when every crash: aunounc’d 
their fate, 

With him on board, they nothing felt or fear’d, 

For sudden death was life immortal’s gate ! 


Ah! who the impervious folio reveals 

Of awful wisdom’s high unerring ways; 

Al! who shall loose the “‘ book with seven 
seals,” 

Or lend a clue to walk the pathless maze ? 

The day of doom, th’ arcana shall explain, 

Shall burst the close-clasp’d mysteries of time; 

Till then re or the sage in vain 

Would sound the depths or soar the heights 
sablime. 


Till that grand oltramandane day commence, 

We bow resign’d to sovereign Wisdom’s will; 

For though the clouds that skirt his throne 
are > 

We hear an awful vision say, “‘ Be stili!’’ 

We “ kiss the rod” in Love’s indalgent hand, 


| And hide our blushing faces in the dust; 


** Confess a Providence,” sablimely grand, 
“ And where we can’t unriddile learn to trust!” 


Now oft as Sunday comes, the slave shall sigh, 
When he the fair plantation chapel sees ; 

Bat not a pastor to instruct him nigh ; 

No “ joyful tidings” borne along the breeze : 
And when i’th’ burning glades he hoes the cane, 
Or homeward wends to find his palmy cot, 
His tearful eye shall glance across the main, 
And weep the storm-wreck’d Missionaries’ lot! 


For dear to slaves who have no portion here, 

Is the sweet hope of beatific rest; 

And bland the “‘ tongues of learned’”’|| men that 
cheer, 

Pouring the “ balm of Gilead” o’er his breast : 

« Salvation’s cup” is sweeter to his heart 

Than virgin houey, or th’ anana froit ;{ 

Dear are the lips that boly words impart, 

Not half so welcome jabilee or lute. 


Long shall the Carib Isles lament the loss ; 
And fair Antigua mourn the Mission band ! 
Oft did they point the negro to the cross, 





* ‘Nevis, March 7.—The mail-boat, Maria Whitney, 
from St, as yo, Bestatens, was lost on San 
e mate and 


d, Antigua. only one man saved. 
Five Methodist preachers, their wives, and seven 
children, were on board,— Morning Chronicle, 


t No prospect of being saved. 





- ¢ Thatched with the leaves of the ¢cocoa nut palm 
troe. 7 1 

A slave, by the laws of the Colonies, can haye no 
Sn aren? Can't tabtclooge to his tamer: 


P 
» chap, 14. _, 
« ‘he pine-apple. 
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And soothe his sorrows with affeetion’s hand: 
Bat who shall now to “ living waters” lead, 
And pasture green, the cted flock ? 

Or tune melodivusly the gospel reed, 

And screen the lambs beneath the shady rock? 


Who nowshall half absolve the planters’ care?* 
With mild instruction reconcile the slave ; 
Whe now by sympathy his burden bear? 

And cheer his bitter journey to the grave ! 
Who shall inwreath his chains with Eden's rose? 
Who teach his beart to love, his tongue to pray? 
And whea bis toiling pilgrimage shall close, 
Point the worn African to realms of day ? 


Woke by the voice of love, shall others rise, 

And hasten to yon islands in the West; 

Whom neither shipwreck, fever, burning 

ies ,— 

In this carver of mercy shall arrest! 

Haste, zealous yoath, as heralds of the cross, 

** Nor count your lives a sacrifice too dear ;” 

A crown of bliss shall recompense your loss, 

And negroes’ smiles your present labours 
cheer !t 


Let none the less esteem the Mission cause ! 

Though clouds portentous roll along the sky ; 

’Tis one of mercy’s never changing laws, 

“Who tad in tears, shall reap in endless 
oy |” 

Onur faith and patience “may like gold be 
tried ;”” 

Bat beds uefading shall adorn the rod ; 

The Mission ark shall every storm outride, 

And bear its millions to the shores of God ! 


Shrewsbury, April 21st, 1826. 


—< 
SPRING. 


“ Come, gentle Spring ; ethereal mildness, come.” 
‘Thomson. 


LOVELY spring once more returns, 
And Sol in wouted lustre buras ; 
In bright Aries see him shioe, 

For he now.has cross’d the line, 
Equaliz’d our nights and days, 

And sheds around his glorious rays. 


Sweet and pleasant is the scene,’ 
Yonder monntain’s side how green! 
See = verdant waving wood, 

Mark below yon crystal flood 
Winding slowly through the meads, 
Or dashing down its rocky beds. 


Come, ye gentle falling showers, 
And bestrew our way with flowers ; 
Gently blow, ye balmy breezes,— 
Winter's raging tempest ceases,— 
On yoar gently waving wing 

Bear the treasures of the spring. 


See the little vi'let blue, 

With its flower of various hue, 
Awd the half-expanded rose 

Round the air its fragrance throws, 
While in its drooping cup it bears 
A gentle shower of dewy tears. 





* It is a well-known fact, that the  pateral care of 
Missionaries atly lessens trouble that 


y 
planters have with their slaves. 
+ The affection of the negroes for the missionaries 
is truly great. 


Now the bee is all alive, 

And forsakes the basy hive; 

She beneath the dewy shower 

Sips honey from each new-born flower. 


Earliest barbinger of spring, 

Hark ! the blackbird’s notes begin ; 
He bids the featber’d tribe prepare 
For the glad season now so near. 


Now the lark forsakes her nest, 
And, with swelling trembling breast, 
See her mounted, towering high, 
Exalting in the ambient sky. 


Mark the congregated crows, 
With reiterated caws, 

Floating round the budding trees, 
Walted by the southern breeze. 


With what rapture do my eyes 

View these blashing beauties rise ; 
Each verdant field, each opening grove, 
Invites my soul to praise and love ; 
Power divine! thy hand we see, 


Let us give the praise to thee! T. C. 


—— 


SUNRISE IN MAY. 


STERN winter has resign’d his reign, 
And smiling spring her sceptre sways ; 

Creation teems with life again ; 
Proclaim, my soul, Jehovah’s praise ! 





| . 
| Come, let us from our eye-lids shake 


| Sleep’s leaden manacles away ; 
| A walk, with meditation take, 
T’ inhale the balmy breath of May. 


O what a joy-inspiring sight, 
Day’s glorious monarch to behold, 
When from the orient sky so bright 
He pours his beams like liquid gold. 


The ocean’s face begins to glow, 
And like a polish’d mirror seems ; 

The distant mountain’s ragged brow 
Is burnish’d with his rising beams. 


Ambrosial dew impear!s the thorn, 

And glitters on each blooming spray, 
Like gems which beauty’s breast adorn, 

| Upon her happy bridal day. 





' 

| The skylark quits his conch of corn, 
And, singing, mounts th’ ethereal way, 

| Enraptar’d, greets the blashing moro, 
Aud welcome hails the soul of day. 


The sons of song their matins poor, 
And barmony resounds afar ; 
O, bow enchanting is the hour, 
When Phoebus mounts his swift-wheel’d car! 


While varied natare I descry, 
And all her loveliness admire, 

With transport wing’d, my sou) would By, 
T’adore perfection’s glorious Sire! 


Bright Sun of righteousness, appear, 
To pour the healing beams of grace, 
And from the moral atmosphere 
The death-fraught mist of darkness chase. 


Dartmouth. J.M. M. 
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SONNET. 

(Gloom of November.) 

On! let me die on a November day! 
Methinks that then I could resign my breath 
With less regret,—and almost smile at 

death!— 

The beauties of the summer now decay, 

A aniversal gloom appears, and fog and cloud 
Obscure from view the lovely sun and sky, 
And all around me seems to droop and die; 

The insect dies, is wrapp’d in natore’s shroud, 

And lies till warmth restore to it new birth : 
The flowers that gave a perfume to the gale, 

Now drop their heads, and sink into the earth ; 
The hill is bleak—unfruitful is the vale. 

Then let me die when all these charms decay ; 

Oh! let me die on a November day ! 
Park-Place. L. 

—— 


SATURDAY EVENING. 


DELIGHTFUL thought that now pervades my 
breast, 

My soul anticipates the day of rest, 

Cease then, enchanting objects, cease to smile, 

Nor with allares my vagrant heart beguile. 

O, come not near, ye tempting earthly toys, 

I seek my pl e from sublimer joys; 

Retire awhile, ye busy cares, retire, 

My hopes to high and nobler scenes aspire : 

To Zion’s gates I long to find my way, 

And join with those who love the sacred day; 

To hold sweet converse with my blessed Lord, 

And at his footstool sit and hear his word. 

Sweet streams! whose sacred origin above, 

Springs from the Father's everlasting love ; 

Sweet means! by which my weary soul is fed 

With richest manna and celestial bread, 

Where Jesus does his precious name record, 

And to my soul both light and life afford. 

O, what a blessed — ege is this, 

To taste on earth the fount of heavenly bliss ; 

A ange: of that glorious rest above, 

Where all will be unsallied joy and love. 

O sweet employ, to view my Saviour’s face, 

And in his presence shout redeeming grace. 
Portsea. J.T. 





— 
SONNET. 
C Sorrow.) 


’Tis not the sun with all his heavenly light,— 
Nor morning, when its glory first appears,— 
Nor yet the silent sparkling orbs of night,— _ 
Nor change of place,—nor time’s revolving 
years,— 
Nor mighty river,—nor the murm’ring stream, 
Nor flowers that bloom upon its verdant 
sides, 
Nor yet when in it plays the moon’s pale beam, 
Nor evening’s breath that calmly o’er it 


glides,— 
Nor dew-besprinkled grass, that glistens in 
the ray 
Of morn, bat flies the rapid strides of day,— 
Nor tender trees, thongh sweetly blossoming,— 
Nor birds’ soft notes;—no, nor returning 


spring. 
— eae in all its charms, can give 
relie 
To the sad heart where dwells deep-rooted 
grief. 
Park- Place. L. 
90.—VOL. VIII. 





SONNET. 
CMutability.) 

THE leaves are falling fast, and they declare 
That summer days will shortly have an end ; 
That soon the winter's stormy blast will bend 

Those trees, that once in the mild air 

Waved their wide branches, while the sun’s 

fair face 

Beam’d on their foliage, and the warbling race 

Chanted melodiously a gratefal song. 

And cannot all the art of man prolon 

Their gest Ah, no! and he like them must 

fall ; 
Yes, be—perhaps before his sammer’s tarn — 

Must yield him up to death’s despotic call, 
Leaving his friends to follow and to mourn. 

Life p as the we deplore, 

And birds, and trees, and sky, for us shall 

soon be o’er. 
Park-Place. L. 
— 


AFFLICTION. 


Tuy smiles, dear Lord, can raise my droop- 
ing head, 

And cheer my heart while on affliction’s bed ; 

While passive in thy righteous hands I lie, 

I wait thy mandate if to live or die. 

Here many earthly pleasing ties . 

And dearest ones around my heart entwine, 

To clip my soaring wings, and check my flight 

To yonder realms of ever glorious light. 

While round my bed true friendship softly 
steals, 

To soothe the pains relactant natare feels ; 

Thy band, my God, I recognize with joy, 

Though it should all my earthly hopes destroy ; 

Enough for me to know that thou art near,— 

This will console my mind, and calm my fear ; 

Tis this will set my fainting heart at rest 

Till I repose on my Beloved’s breast. 

Portsea. J.T. 








em 
THE LAMENT. 
(On the Death of Mr. Scott, sometime Editor of the London 
Magazine.) 


IF nations weep when kings or princes great, 
Who long have liv’d and reign’d in equity, 
Yield to the still greater sovereign—Death ,— 
And ~ sg their titles—riches—splendour— 
all— 
To be possess’d by others: if nations weep 
When _ the statesman, who in honour’s 
al 
Has out for years—whose theme was liberty : 
If nations weep when the brave warrior falls, 
Wrapp’d in a robe of glory, on the field, 
Where victory stands to place upon his head 
Her lanrell’d crown of never-dying fame, 
Whose name is heard upon the infant’s tongue, 
By parent taught—and that too with its 
prayers :— 
Though in the general sorrow I would share, 
And mourn th’ unbappy loss—yet more I 
mourn 
For bim who dies in private life, beloved 
For virtues and for talents rarely seen : 
And when I know tbat round the cheerful 
hearth 
(Once ateertal) he no Jonger sits ; ah, no! 
And see the widow's garb of wo—and orphans’ 
too, 
2N 
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Who look into ber face with glistening eye, 

And say, “‘ Where’s father gone?”—" how 
long he stays!” 

And, “ when will be come back?”—Poor 
little dears, 

I sorrow for your sakes—for he is gone 

Where you ne’er think apon—and you are left 

On the world’s ocean, and without a hand— 

A father’s hand—to guide. I weep for her 

‘Who was a solace in his darkest boar, 

Aad who companionless is left on earth : 

But, when I think upon a heaven above, 

And that the wise and good are bappy there, 

I dry my tears—and bid the widow look 

To that blest place of rest, where not a sigh 

Shall ever once escape the lips of those 

Who meet—but all be happiness and leve. 


Park-Place. 
— 


A SCOTTISH CHIEF TO THE RUINED 
MANSION OF HIS ANCESTORS. 


How oft have I gaz’d on thy tall massive 
tow’rs, 
That the elements’ fary two centuries had 
brav’d; 
Now fall’n is their might, and the northern 
blast roars 
Thro’ those halls where the gay plames of | 





chivalry wav'd. | 


And deserted’s the place where my fathers 
abode, 
And my kinsmen have fall’n by the edge of 
the sword ; 
And the fluttering bat and the venomous toad 
a ga the place of thy bigh-minded 
ord. 


And ~> eee that wav’d o’er thy turreted 
walls, 
Which a thousand brave clansmen have 
rallied around, 
a as atrophy some proad victor’s 
alls, 





And thy warriors have strew’d with their 
corses the ground. 


And when last I beheld thee fall fondly I | 
deemed ‘ 
That life’s stream glided smoothly and calmly 


along ; 
Bat I've found that of peace I had only but 
dreamed, 
And that care’s stormy billows are many and 
strong. 


For time, that has left bat the wreck of thy 
glory, 
Has exchang’d my bright prospects for an- 
me and sorrow ; 
And despair’s ragged path lieth open before me, 
And no peace for the present, nor hope for 
to-morrow. 


Belgrave, near Leicester, 1826. H. 
—_— 
AN EVENING MEDITATION. 
Cast up awhile thy wondering thoughts on 
high, 
Behold the glories of the midnight sky, 
See how a thousand beauties ever fair 
Peep throagh the curtain of the midnight air: 


How huge Orion rears his lofty head, 
Or the soft Pleiades their inflaence shed ; 
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How the fair Virgin stands in deathless bloom, 

Or bold Arcturas gazes through the gloom. 

How, farther than thine utmost thought can 
stray, 

Millions of stars compose the Milky-way. 

Sarvey their distance—tell how shines their 
flame— 

Measure their vastness—call them all by 
name ; 

Ah, vain attempt! in wild confasion toss’d, 

The mind confesses its best efforts lost. 

Behold again—see e’en in that high heaven 

To each bright star a different radiance given. 

One scarce appears to telescopic eye, 

Another walks in splendour through the sky. 

This gives at best a pale uncertain beam, 

Whilst that more powerfal dances on the 
stream. 

Could we bat leave a while this low abode, 

Mount our Pegasus—pace the airy road— 

Fly through th’ extent of vast immensity, 

Pass each fair gem, behold as angels see— 

More than a glittering speck—each, each a sun 

Woald shine resplendent: —Fancy’s journey 
done, 

On earth again cast round thy mental eye 

On fellow men—some stand exalted high 

In human fame—some live anknowingly ! 

Light of the world, one sends his beams afar, 


| Another glimmers bat a feeble star. 
| One soul untutor’d scarce shines through the 


clod, 
One more refin'd appears a demi-god. 
And oft the man of sterling worth possess‘d, 
The gem lies long conceal’d within his breast, 
The righteous few, ah! few observe their ray, 
E’en though it shine distinctly as the day. 
Unprais’d by men, e’en whom their God ap- 

roves; 


Unbless’d by men, e’en whom the Saviour 
loves. 

Yet, raptarous thought, above the star-clad 
heaven 


Is a bright world to those in promise given : 

There each vain glory will be thrown aside, 

There no unjast distinction, pomp or pride, 

On modest worth a veil no longer cast, 

Nor virtuous life be there obscarely past ; 

There shall each excellence be broaght to 

light, 

No iemperfoction to offend the sight, 

All fill’d with light, and parity, and love, 

Shall shine resplendent in the realms above. 
Deal. EDMUND Brown. 


—— 
THE BELIEVER’S DEATH. 


How calm the Christian meets his fate, 
When beyond the reach 

Of things terrestrial, love and hate, 

When fo e and fear shall dissipate, 
And Re is on the beach 


Of life’s ansettled wave, and stands 
With hope that nought can move, 
When on eternal shores he lands, 
His Saviour waits with outstretch’d hands 
To welcome him above. 


O what is all this world’s vain show 
When compar’d with this ? 

What is all we have below ? 

Ab! we mast leave them when we go,— 
They cannot purchase bliss. 


Frith-street, Soho. E. F. 
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Review.—The Philosophy of Religion, 
or an Illustration of the Moral Laws 
of the Universe. By Thomas Dick. 
8vo. pp. 638. London. Whittaker. 
1826. 


In col. 748 of our preceding volume, 
we noticed a work of this author, en- 
titled “‘ The Christian Philosopher,” 
and from its intrinsic merits took oc- 
casion to speak of that performance 
in terms of warm approbation. A 
kindred treatise now presents itself 
for inspection, and we are happy to 
find that it is not unworthy of the au- 
thor’s name, nor !ikely to detract from 
the reputation which he acquired by 
its valuable predecessor. 

Mr. Dick informs us, in his preface, 
that—‘ It formed no part of his plan 


to enter into any particular discus- | 


sions on the doctrines of revelation, 


or ou those topics which have so fre- | 


quently been the subject of contro- 
versy in the Christian church. It is 
not to support the tenets of Calvin- 
ism, Arminianism, Baxterianism, Ari- 
anism, or any other ism which distin- 
guishes the various denominations of 
the religious world, that these illus- 
trations are presented to public view. 
He has kept his eye solely on the two 
revelations which the Almighty has 
given to mankind, THE SYSTEM OF 
NATURE, and THE SACRED RECORDS 
just as they stand, without any regard 
to the theories of philosophers, the 
opinions of commentators, or the sys- 
tems of theologians.” 

The principles laid down in the 
preceding passages, present us with 
a fair foundation on which a pyramid 
may be erected. The philosophy of 
religion can never stand on a narrow 
basis; and he that would make the 
attempt within the confines of sect 
and party, can only expect to be bu- 
ried in the falling fragments of the 
edifice which he ineffectually endea- 
vours to raise. 

Proceeding with his work, Mr. Dick 
invariably keeps his plan in view, and 
introduces his readers to the distinct 
worlds of matter and of mind. His 
book contains but four chapters, which 
are designated as follows :—‘“ On the 
moral relations of intelligent beings 
to their Creator ; Second principle of 
moral actions, love to all subordinate 
intelligences; On the moral law, and 
the rational grounds on which its pre- 
cepts are founded; A cursory survey 





- 


of the moral state of the world.” 
These chapters are subdivided into a 
number of sections, under which the 
varied contents of the volume are 
amply unfolded. 

The picture that is drawn of savage 
man is frightful beyond conception ; 
and that which delineates human be- 
ings in what may be denominated 
civilized society, when divested of all 
moral restraint, the power of language 
is insufficient adequately to paint. 
Inhumanity, malignity, and all the 
diabolical passions, in both cases, 
exert their influence without control, 
and shew the necessity of some better 
guide to happiness than human nature 
in its degenerate state is able to fur- 
nish. 

To counteract these legitimate pro- 
pensities of depraved nature, our 


| ethical writers have appeared with all 








the apparatus of maxims, principles, 
propositions, inductions, and defini- 
tions; but while flourishing their ab- 
stract theories, they have curbed no 
passions, have suppressed no vices, 
have imparted no new stimulus to 
morals. They find man the slave of 
appetite, but they cannot break his 
chains. Their tapers throw a glim- 
mering light around his dungeon, but 
they can neither warm his cell nor 
unbolt the door. By their rays we 
discover 


«* Regions of sorrow, dolefal shades, where 
peace 
And rest can never dwell ;” 


but a liberation of the captive requires 
a power that human ethics never did 
possess. On this important point the 
author thus delivers his sentiments :— 


“Toa man who is familiar with the Scrip- 
tures, and whose mind has acquired a relish 
for the simplicity and excellence of the Chris- 
tian code of morals, how cold, and frigid, and 
uninteresting, do the laboured disquisitions of 
our most celebrated ethical writers appear! 
There is little to be found in such writings to 
kindle the fire of holy love, and to inspire the 
soul with a noble ardour, in carrying forward 
the plan of divine benevolence. hat power- 
ful stimulas to exalted virtue can be expected 
from abstract discussions on active power, on 
liberty and necessity, on theories of moral 
action, on the reason and fitness of things, on 
self-love, on public and private interests, on 
ihe law of honour, and the like ; and of how 
little practical utility are the results of ‘such 
disquisitions ; since every principle of action, 
every motive, and every daty, conducive to the 
happiness of the intelligent system, is laid 
down in the Scriptures, with a plainness and 
perspicuity which render them level to the 
meanest understanding 2? And what shall we 
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say of those moralists, who teach us, that 
‘modesty, humility, and forgiveness of in- 
juries,’ helong to the class of vices, (as taught 
y Mr. Hume and his followers ;) and, by 
consequence, that pride, impudence, and re- 
venge, are to be ranked among the virtues? 
Such virtue, alas! bas too long prevailed in 
our degenerate world ; but were it aniversally 
to prevail, it would transform creation into a 
chaos, and banish happiness from the universe. 
What beneficial practical effects have ever 
yet been predesed by all the systems of ethics 
which have hitherto been published to the 
world? Let us look back on the nations of 
antiquity, on the schools of Plato, Socrates, 
Epicurus, and Zeno; let us survey the con- 
duct of our modern sceptical philosophers, 
and the practices of our youths who attend 





courses of ethical lectures in our universities | 


and academies, and say, whether the general 
depravity of human natare has been counter- 
acted, anda spirit of universal benevolence 
has been cherished and promoted by such in- 
Stractions. I venture to affirm, that we are 
far more indebted to our Savioar’s sermon on 
the mount, and to the practical writings of the 
apostle Paul, for that portion of morality 
which has given a polish to the manners of 
modern society, than to all the systems of 
ethics, detached from Christianity, that have 
ever been published by the philosophers either 
of Greece or Rome, or of the British empire: 
and that it is only by following out the instruc- 
tions of these divine teachers, that we can ex- 
peet to see the world regenerated, and vice 
and iniquity banished from oar streets.”— 
p- 265 to 267. 


But while Mr. Dick denies the suffi- 
ciency of ethics, or of any natural 
cause, to produce in the human heart 
benevolence towards man, or obedient 
gratitude to God, he by no means 
discards moral philosophy from his 
theory, or disregards the emanations 
of the divine attributes as displayed 
in the volume of nature. In subordi- 
nation to the sacred writings, he con- 
siders them of vast utility, and hails 
them both, as powerful auxiliaries, 
when enlisted under the banners of 
revelation :— 


“It cannot serve the purpose of an experi- 
ment, to ascertain how far the unassisted facul- 
ties of man can go in acquiring a knowledge 
of the foandation and the rules of moral action; 
for, the prominent principles of Christian 
morality are so interwoven into the opinions, 
intercourses, and practices of modern civil- 
ized society, and so familiar to the mind of 
every man who has been educated in'a Chris- 
tian'land, that it is impossible to eradicate the 
idea of them from the mind, when it attempts 
to'trace the daty of man solely on the princi- 
ples of reason. When the true principles of 
morality are once communicated through the 
medium of revelation, reason can demonstrate 
their atility, and their conformity to the cha- 
racter of God, to the order of the universe, 
and to the telations which sabsist among in- 
telligent agents. But we are by no means in 
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a situation to determine whether they could 
ever have been discovered by the investiga- 
tions and efforts of the unassisted powers of 
thehuman mind. The only persons who could 
fairly try such an experiment were the Greeks 
and Romans, and other civilized nations, in 
ancient times, to whom the light of revelation 
was notimparted. Aod what was the result 
of all their researches on this most important 
of all subjects?) What were the practical 
effects of all the fine-spun theories and subtle 
speculations which originated in the schools of 
ancient philosophy, onder the tuition of Plato 
and Socrates, of Aristole and Zeno? The 
result is recorded in the annals of history, and 
in the writings of the apostles. ‘They be- 
came vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish hearts were darkened. They were 
filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, 
wickedness, covet » malici ’ 
— murder, deceit, malignity ; they were 
backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, proud, 
inventors of evil things, disobedient to pa- 
rents, without natural affection, implacable 
and anmercifal.” Their general condact was 
characterized by pride, lasciviousness, and 
revenge; they indulged in the commission of 
unnatural crimes ; they were actuated by rest- 
less ambition, and they gloried in covering the 
earth with devastation and carnage. 

“Itis true, indeed, that some of the sects 
of philosophers propounded several maxims 
and moral precepts, the propriety of which 
cannot be questioned ; but none of them could 
agree age tage | either the foundation of vir- 
tue, or the ultimate object toward which it 
should be directed, or that in which the chief 
happiness of man consists; and hence it hap- 
pened, that the say 0 delivered by the 
teachers of philosophy had little influence on 
their own conduct, and far less on that of the 
unthinking multitude. Where do we find, in 
any of the philosophical schools of Greece and 
Rome, a recommendation of such precepts as 
these, ‘ Love your enemies; do good to them 
who hate you; and pray for them who de- 
spitefully use you and persecute you?’ In 
opposition to sach divine injunctions, we can 
trace, in the maxims and condact of the an- 
cient sages, a principle of pride insinuating 
itself into the train of their most virtoous 
actions.” —p. 25 to 27. 

Throughout this volume Mr. Dick 
employs moral philosophy and the 
productions of nature in the service 
of revelation. He, however, enters 
his protest against their assumption 
of supremacy, and demonstrates their 
incapacity for such an exalted station. 
As valuable assistants he admits their 
utility, and provides for them in his 
system a rank which they can honour- 
ably sustain. 

But independently of the harmoni- 
ous bearings and mutual co-operation 
of all the parts, many detached para- 
graphs in this book contain local and 
intrinsic excellencies. As anecdotes, 
several enliven the gencral discussion, 
while they illustrate the subjects to 
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which they are applied. These are 
interspersed with fragments of his- 
tory, which communicate facts not 
generally known, but well worthy of 
being committed to memory. On many 
important topics much information is 
imparted, but on none is this more 
conspicuous, than on the union of 
ethics with the Christian system.— 
This was the author’s professed de- 
Sign, and no small portion of success 
has crowned his undertaking. 


ee 


Review.—The Domestic Preacher, or 
Short Discourses from the Original 
Manuseripts of some Eminent Minis- 
ters. In 2 vols, 12mo. pp. 238—237. 
London. Baynes. 1826. 


THESE two volumes contain forty-one 
discourses, founded on interesting 
passages of scripture, indiscriminately 
taken irom the Old Testament and the 
New. Some few among them are 
doctrinal, but the greater part are ex- 
perimental and practical, calculated 
to lead the soul to an union with God 
to works of righteousness, and to 
holiness of heart and life. The mo- 
tives whence genuine faith arises, and 
pure obedience springs, form no small 
portion of the sources which the au- 
thors have explored. These, if pol- 
luted, can yield no transparent 
Streams ; these, if corrupt, can pro- 
duce no acceptable fruit. The gospel 
is surveyed by them in its immaculate 
purity, and such are its exalted per- 
fections, that they furnish incontesta- 
ble evidence of its having proceeded 
from God. 

In the fifth discourse, on the “‘ pecu- 
larities of Christ’s sufferings,” the fol- 
lowing paragraph occurs :— 

** Another pecaliarity in the death of Jesus 
was the concurrence of nature, and the con- 
cealment of the light of the sun. The rocks 
were rent asunder, the ves of many who 
slept were opened, and heir slumbering inha- 
bitants went into the holy city, and appeared 
to many. Nations have been clad in mourning 
on the demise of the monarch who swayed the 
sceptre, or the hero who fought and conquered 
in the field of battle; bat never did the orb of 
day hide bis lustre, to mark the death of mor- 
tal man ; he shines with the same radiance on 
the morning of a monarch’s exit, as on that of 
his coronation. A tomb is opened by human 
hands to receive the last remains of earthly 
greatness, no concussion shakes the terrestrial 
ball, all nature stands a silent spectator of the 
scene. But if ever her voice was heard, it 
was when she proclaimed the dignity of Him 
who died upon the cross; in that hour, clad in 
pretcrnatural darkness, she uttered her groans, 








and refased to behold the sight. Nothing but 
the most inveterate obstinacy and anbelief 
could withhold assent from the trath proclaim- 
ed on this occasion by the amazed centurion, 
Truly this was the Son of God. And viewing 
these phenomena in connexion with the cor- 
roborating circamstances attendant on his re- 
surrection, which declared him to be the Son 
of God with power, we are not only furnished 
with irresistible proofs of the divinity of his 
mission, bat fully prepared to receive and to 
understand the import of the apostle’s testi- 
mony; Thut being in the form of God, he 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God ; 
but made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men; and being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross.”—Vol. I. p. 66 and 67. 


This passage cannot fail to place 
the author in a favourable light, and 
more especially so, when the reader 
is informed, that the other parts sus- 
tain a coincidence of character. 

The tenth discourse on the “ alter- 
nations of sorrow and joy,” com- 
mences with the following striking 
passages :— 


«« It may be difficult to account for the fact, 
which almost every one experiences, that those 
writersand speakers are generally the most 
pleasing who excel in their description of the 
vanity and sorrow of human life. Philosopbi- 
cal inquirers bave made various attempts to 
solve this difficulty, and ove in particelar has 
done it with considerable success. The human 
mind was formed to be delighted with virtue, 
the exercise of compassion and benevolence 
being found to constitate the most gratifying 
feeling; but in the present state of imperfec- 
tion and trial, the actions to which this would 
lead us, would require some sacrifice, or a de- 

ee of self-denial. A man, for instance, whose 

art is natarally endued with a large portion 
of sensibility, feels acutely for the sufferings 
of others; but were he to visit the haunts of 
misery, sickness, and distress, existing in real 
life, his sympathy would urge him to actual 
beneficence ; for he well knows, that to sheda 
tear when he ought to render instant relief, 
would expose him to the charge of hypocrisy. 
Hence, like the priest and the levite, he shuns 
objects of misery in real life, and seeks them 
where they need not his assistance, on the 
stage of the theatre, and in the regions of ro- 
mance. Here his soul is delightfully enter- 
tained with spectacles of misery which excite 
his commiseration, without claiming any of 
his aid, or calling for any act of self-denial. 

“* This appears to be the real cause, why so 
many persons of exquisite sensibility repairto 
these scenes of amusement, and plead their 
tendency to promote virtue. Hence also it is, 
that writers of a sentimental cast have met so 
ready a reception from a vain and vicious 
world: what is of general demand will be 
abundantly supplied. Here we think human 
life has been reproached and caricatared with 
all the gloom and melancholy which the ima- 
gination could collect. sentiments uttered by 
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food men in seasons of adversity, and under 
the influence of intense feeling, have been 
made to heighten the scene, and add grandeur 
to the mournfal spectacle. The passionate 
complaints of Job, of David, and Jeremiah, 
have been enlisted into the service of false- 
hood, and for the very purpose of exciting a 
feeling of pleasure. Human life bas been re- 
presented as nothing bat a continued series of 
vexation and sorrow. That there are both 
sorrow and vexation in the life of man, no one 
will deny; but though ‘ weeping may endare 
for a night, joy cometh in the morning ;’ and 
sorrowful as the world is, there is in it a mach 
larger portion of pleasure than of pain.”’—Vol. 
I. p. 117 to 119. 

Of the fact which the author states, 
no one can entertain a moment’s 
doubt. The difficulty of accounting 
for it has long been observed, and 
few solutions have been presented to 
the world, that carry with them a 
stronger probability than this which 
these paragraphs contain. In thea- 
trical amusements, pride, vanity, sel- 
fishness, and sympathy obtain gratifi- 
cation, while animal propensities find 
indulgence under the mask of moral 
sentiment, and the rovings of visionary 
imagination. 

It is among the peculiar excel- 
lencies of the gospel that it embodies 
in its pages more morality than all 
our best ethical writers have hitherto 
presented to the world, and traces it 
to a fountain which nothing but the 
spirit of inspiration could explore. 
This distinguishing characteristic is 
uniformly kept in sight throughout 
these volumes ; and one obvious in- 
ference from the whole is, that in all 
Spiritual exercises human sufficiency 
is from God, and that without him we 
can do nothing. 

In Jooking over these sermons we 
find nothing like 


“* Doctrines fashioned to the varying hour.” 


The aim of the writers is not to court 
applause, but to impart instruction, 
and communicate an impetus to the 
lethargic spirit. While these points 
are unattained, they seem to consider 
that they have done nothing. And 
even when these purposes are in a 
measure accomplished, they think 
their work but partially done; and 
hence the following wholesome admo- 
nition :— 

“ Caltivate an abiding sense of the divine 
presence ; walk as in the sight of God, who 
hears every word, and records every sentence 
we alter. Adopt the prayer of the Psalmist, 


“Set a watch, O Lord, before my month; 
keep the door of my lips.’ Repent of every 





former indiscretion, relinquish every false 
way, and follow on to know the Lord.”—Vol. 
I. p. 170. 

The specimens thus given, and the 
remarks which have been made, pre- 
clude the necessity of any further 
analysis. In these sermons genuine 
religious truth is placed in a com- 
manding light; and no unprejudiced 
reader can peruse them attentively, 
without receiving a fresh stimulus to 
move inthe paths which they prescribe. 


a 


Review.—“ My Thought Book.” By 
J. P.Thomas. 8vo. pp. 404. Lon- 
don. Sherwood. 1825. 


THis book seems to be a humble 
imitation of ‘‘ Lacon,’ which a few 
years since attracted considerable 
attention; it however contains neither 
the diversity of sentiment, the strength 
of intellect, nor the purity of princi- 
ples, of the work which it attempts to 
rival. Including 869 essays on an 
almost endless diversity of subjects, 
we find a little of all sorts, good, bad, 
and indifferent; but unhappily the 
aggregate has a much stronger claim 
upon our reprehension than upon our 
approbation. 

In his sixth essay the author cen- 
sures Spinoza for asserting the uni- 
verse to be God ; but in his nineteenth 
he makes no scruple of ascribing divi- 
nity to space, in the following words. 

*¢ 1 know of no supposition more calculated 
to infuse into our minds a strict and ande- 
viating spirit of piety and virtue, than a belief 
that God is space. It is this idea only which 
can bring home to the minds of all men, that 
God is omnipresent. It is this thought alone 
that cau overcome the anited prejadice and 
ignorance of mankind. It fills our minds with 
a holy dread. It does not allow us to dare to 
be vicious.” —p. 26. 


It is unfortunate for mankind that 
this discovery had not been made 
sooner. Ifa firm belief that ‘*‘ God is 
space” “ does not allow us to dare to 
be vicious,” the vices which prevail 
furnish a decisive proof that this 
opinion has but few converts. 

In the eighteenth essay we are in- 
formed that “‘ sophistry is the pretend- 
ing to reason without enforcing it.” 
This at best iserroneous in definition, 
and in its worst feature is false in 
fact. 

In his thirteenth essay the author 
asserts that “‘ there is no evil out of 
which good does not result,” and in 
his twenty-ninth, that “ evil exists not 
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of final good.” These principles 
being admitted, evil becomes divested 
of all inherent turpitude, and loses 
both its nature and character. 

There is a maxim among novelists 
that a “Rake reformed makes the 
best husband.” To this our author 
in his twenty-first essay seems most 
cordially to subscribe. Such charac- 
ters being “ well acquainted with the 
sufferings of indiscretion, can the bet- 
ter apprehend, and the more really 
enjoy, the happiness attendant upon 
virtue and forbearance.” —p. 27. 

We learn from hence, that a course 
of profligacy is more friendly to mora! 
excellence than habitual virtue; that 
in the school of licentiousness we best 
learn the value of chastity; that 
drunkenness teaches temperance ; that 
by committing acts of robbery we are 
instructed how to value honesty ; and 
that he who has been guilty of murder, 
is best qualified to estimate the im- 
portance of life. 

In the sixteenth essay our author 
becomes the apologist of Gibbon, and 
vindicates his attack on Christianity ; 
in the fourth he argues that the end 
justifies the means, or that “‘ the cause 
of virtue justifies every thing,” even 
downright lying ;—the worst principles 
of Lord Byron find in him an advo- 
cate in his sixty-sixth essay; and in 
one hundred and eighty-one, he consoles 
the incorrigible with an assurance 
that their misery in a future state 
will be only temporary, and that even 
this will be ‘‘ rather the loss of plea- 
sure, than the suffering of pain.” 

It is, however, but fair to observe, 
that while J. P. Thomas thus defends 
scepticism, and delineates the fright- 
ful character of his mind, many valu- 
able maxims may be found scattered 
throughout his pages, derived prima- 
rily from sources which he would he- 
sitate to acknowledge. But these are 
insufficient to counterbalance the 
parts which are pernicious. 

From the profligate and abandoned 
he has a right to expect a tribute of 
gratitude, but the virtuous part of 
mankind will be unwilling to acknow- 
ledge that he has laid them under any 
obligations. For the sincerity of his 
avowals we may give him the fullest 
credit; and we assure him of ours 
when we say, that we think the world 
would have sustained no loss, if he 
had kept his thoughts to himself. 


Review— Legends of the North. 
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Review.— Legends of the North, or the 
Feudal Christmas, a Poem. By Mrs. 
Henry Rolls. 8vo. pp. 284. Lon- 
don. Simpkin and Marshall. 1825. 

Tere is something in ancient manners 
that imparts a pleasing solemnity to 
the mind. Without indulging a wish 
to see the customs of our ancestors 
revived, we instinctively wander back 
through departed years, and seem 
gratified with the recital of tales 
which we disbelieve. The outrages 
which they commit on probability we 
are always prepared to pardon and 
receive, while strange appearances, 
hollow groans, unearthly voices, and 
mystic forms, increase the interest 
which simple narrative excites. 

In a short preface to this volume 
we are informed, that “‘ The supposed 
date of this poem is in the reign of 
Edward IV. when society had receiy- 
ed some degree of polish, and many 
traces of chivalry and the feudal sys- 
tem still remained. The time occu- 
pied is from Christmas-eve to Twelfth- 
night.” 

The superstitious and adventurous 
spirit peculiar to the times assigned 
to these legends, are preserved with 
much fidelity of character, though in 
the tales themselves we find nothing 
particularly interesting. Several al- 
lusions are made to historical facts, 
and memorials of antiquity, but the 
touches are too light either to furnish 
elucidation, or to make any lasting 
impression. The work is too extend- 
ed for the incidents which it contains. 
We travel in pursuit of an object, 
which promises to become visible at 
every corner, but incessantly eludes 
our search. We here and there catch 
some glimmerings of the ignis fatuus 
dancing before, and skipping around 
us; we also hear the songs of the 
bards, and the music of the fairies, and 
are invited to gaze upon their enter- 
tainments, and share in their enchant- 
ments; but the narrative proceeds 
half unenlivened by diversity, and 
finally terminates without any catas- 
trophe. 

Among the scenes to which we are 
introduced, the following description 
ofa papal excommunication, farnishes 
a fair specimen of Mrs. Roll’s poetical 
powers. It may also be considered 


as one of the most unencumbered tales 
that the volume contains :— 

«¢ Hark, the loud bell’s deep solemn toll 
With awe and terror thrills each soal ! 


. 
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A blazing taper in is borne, 
And d upon with fear and scorn— 
Emblem of him—who in his pride 
The charch’s anger has defied ! 
Whilst the frown o’er his brow is spread, 
And his cheek dyed a deeper red, 
The abbot breathes, in accents slow, 
The curse which dooms the wretch to wo— 
Dissolves for him each tender tie— 
Dooms him to lasting infamy '— 
Strips him of worldly wealth and power, 
Blasting his waking—sleeping hour— 
emsakent this life denies him rest— 
And bars the mansions of the blest! 
At every awful pause, the bell 
Sounds with sad note his faneral knell, 
Then slow before their awe-struck sight 
Quench’d is the taper’s blazing light ! 
—Dark emblem of his fearful doom, 
Who aonrepentant fills the tomb ! 
Then, the low ‘ miserere’ sun 
With quivering tip and faltering tongue, 
Seems with sweet sorrow to implore 
The wanderer to retarn once more.” 
p- 131 and 132. 

Descriptive scenery is the depart- 
ment in which Mrs. R. displays her 
talents to the greatest advantage. 
Her muse, mounting on- the wing, 
reaches an elevation of sufficient 
height to discover beds of roses and 
groves of myrtle spread beneath her, 
and to inhale ihe fragrance with which 
they impregnate the air; but she 
never attains an altitude to encounter 
the monsoons of heaven, nor to scorch 
her plumes with celestial fire. 


ee 


Review.—Wesleyana, a Selection of 
the most important Passayes in the 
Writings of the late Rev. John Wes- 
ley, A.M. §c. 12mo. pp. 457. Lon- 
don. Booth, 1825. 


Tue life, writings, and character of 
the late Rev. John Wesley, are too 
well known to require any elucidation, 
From panegyric his fame has nothing 
to hope, and from detraction it has 
nothing to fear. 

The work before us consists of 
eighteen chapters, to which is prefixed 
a brief memoir of his life. The bio- 
graphy exhibits nothing new, and 
when contrasted with the volumes of 
Whitehead, Southey, and Moore, it 
dwindles into insignificance. It is, 
however, but fair to observe, that it 
professes only to furnish a sketch 
that may bear a proportion to the 
epitome of his doctrines which follow 
in the subsequent chapters, and this 
it has attained. 

These chapters consist chiefly of 
extracts from Mr. Wesleys writings. 
They appear to have been selected 





with care, arranged with judgment, 
and presented to the world with im- 
partiality. Toa person unacquainted 
with the doctrines taught by this cele- 
brated man, except through the me- 
dium of this publication, his ardent 
love of souls must appear not merely 
in an amiable light, but in an attitude 
to command our esteem, and perpe- 
tuate our veneration. It contains an 
analysis of his activity, unremitting 
perseverance, and usefulness, without 
the perplexity of digression, or the 
tediousness of detail. 

Tosuch as have no opportunity of 
consulting larger works, but who wish 
to become acquainted with the theo- 
logical sentiments of this extraor- 
dinary divine, we cordially recom- 
mend this volume. It gives a faithfal 
summary of what he uniformly taught, 
and exhibits a character worthy of 
imitation by all who desire to promote 
the welfare of mankind, by amending 
their morals here, and directing them 
how to obtain eternal felicity here- 
after. The machinery of discipline 
which he put in motion continues still 
to work with uninterrupted success, 
and its effects have given a powerful 
impulse to the whole christian world. 
Some trifling alterations have been 
made in its operations. since his de- 
cease, but it is more than probable 
that Methodism has never been 
amendcd by any of bis followers. 

: mI 
Review.—The Labyrinth, or Popish 

Circle: translated from the Latin 

of Simon Episcopius. By Richard 

Watson, Author of “ Theological 

Institutes,” §c. pp. 24. London. 

Simphin and Marshal - 1826. 

We have leoked on with great delight 
and exultation, whilst the sturdy old 
polemic, Episcopius, has, in the brief 
tractate before us, hunted the Popish 
hyzna round and round its circle of 
inextricable error and confusion, till 
THE BEAST, fairly wearied out, has 
lain down panting and foaming before 
him, unable to defend itself from the 
mortal thrusts of its victorious anta- 
gonist. 

The work in question is ‘‘ a confu- 
tation of the assumed infallibility of 
the Church of Rome,” originally pub- 
lished in Latin; and its present Eng- 
lish dress confers considerable credit 
on its pious and indefatigable trans- 
lator, Mr. Watson. In our opinion it 
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fully bears out the eulogium of Mr. W. 
It is perhaps one of the best’ speci- 
miens of the dilemma, or cornuted kind 
oftargument, which can be produced ; 
and possesses the merit of uniting 
brevity with a plainness which lies 
level to every capacity. 

To give our readers a general idea 
of the plan of the work, we shall ex- 
tract the heads of the different sec- 
tions :—‘“‘ 1. There are two kinds of 
men with whom it is in vain to dis- 


pute.—11. That the Papists cannot | 
point out that true Church which can- | 
not err.—i1!. That it is impossible for 


the Papist to demonstrate from the 


holy Scriptures, that the head of kis | 
Church cannot err.—iv. That the Pa- | 


pist is unable to prove this from the 
Fathers.—v. That the same cannot be 


proved by argument.—vi. That the | 
controversy respecting the Succession 
is endless and useless.—vit. That truth | 


is to be preferred to antiquity and 
succession.—viil. The origin of the 
labyrinth of difficulties in which the 


Papists are involved.—1x. That to | 


jadge of truth by the word of God, is 
the common privilege of every indivi- 
dual.” . 

All these propositions are very skil- 
fully demonstrated by this venerable 
divine ; and the whole forms a chain 
of strong and closely connected links, 
which are excellently adapted to bind 
the hydra of Popery. 

As a specimen of Episcopius’s rea- 


soning, we extract his demonstration | 
that the Papist cannot prove by ar- | 


gument, that the head of his charch 
cannot err :— 


“Tf the Papist applies himself to reasons, to | 
establish his favoarite. position, [that his | 


Charch cannot err,] he rans out of one Laby- 
rinth into another: For, first, What reasons 
will he receive as valid, when, in the principal 
article of his faith, he not only does not listen 
to reasons, bat gives: no credit to the testi- 
mony of his outward senses? Can any argd+ 
ment more weighty be used to produce con- 
viction in any one, than is dedaced from what 
we see with our own eyes, what we perceive 
by other senses when they are in a state of 
soundness, what we feel and taste? Bat traly 
all these things are matters of small acconnt 
with the Papist, since he saffers not himself 
to be induced either by arguments, or by his 
own senses, to believe that the bread in the 
Eucharist is essentially and substantially bread; 
nay, since he will give credence to it as an in+ 
dubitable truth, that one anid the same body is 
in many places at once, and those places far 
distant from each other ; that it remains undi- 
vided, notwithstanding it is distant and sepa- 
rate from itself a hundred, a thousand, or, 
90.—VaL. Vill. 








| beings than the plague.” 





were it possible, thousands of tidusapds. of 
miles; that one and the same body can at.thy 
same time be moved in one place, and ip an- 
otler cannot be moved ; that one and the 
same body tmay meet itself, and move in oppo: 
Sité directions at the same womerit of tite} 
that is, at the same time from East to: Westy 
and from Westt® East, upwards and cown- 
wards, forward and backward ; that ene and 
the same bods may in Holland become Hot as 
fire, while at Rome it remains cold as ie; 
may be alive in this country, whileit is duatt at 
Venice. VK a nian wild give credit to’ thiexe 
things, so directly contrary to the huwan in 
tellect and to right reason, by what arggment$ 
will be venture or be able to convince himself 
or others concerning any matter whatsoever? 
They who blash not to question treths so clear, 
and will obstinately maintaio what is so com 
trary to them, do, so to speak, willingly. draw 
a film over their own eyes that they may not 
see. With such men, reasons are like coun, 
ters, which stand for the amount whiclr an? 
one may please to affix to theut.—p. 11 and PZ. 


Now, having read this, we put it to 
every candid Papist, whether it is not 
conclusive aad irrefragable? 


TE 


Review.—The Cook and Housewife's 
Manual ; containing the most approv- 
ed modern Receipts for making Soups, 
Gravics, Sauces, Ragouts, and Made 
Dishes, <c. Sc. By Mrs. Margaret 
Dods, of the Cleikum Inn, St. Feo- 
nain's. I2mo. pp. 366. London. 
Longman § Co. 1826. 


Dr. Darwin has observed, that 
‘* Cookery has destroyed more human 
For tlie av- 
curacy or error of this statement we 
presume not to vouch; but little doubt 
can be entertained, that cookery, by 
pampering appetite, has stifled the 
dictates of nature, laid the foundation 
of many fatal disorders, and shortened 
the period of human life. 

But while that branch of the culi> 
nary art is to’ be’ condemned which 
administers to the sickly taste of those 
who live to eat, that portion is wotthy 
of all due’ respect’ which mcets the 
wants of such as eat'to live, The work 
before us is adapted for both of these 
characters, and while we: find much 
that is useful, we fisid many things 
that may be. spdred. 

Of so much importance is the art of 
cookery’ deemed, that matty useful 
books have lately issued’. from’ the 
press, giving a variety of directions 
in all the branches corinected with 
this science of domestic comfort. The 
“‘ Cook and Housewife’s Manual” is 
extended in its observations, instruc- 

20 
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tive in its precepts, and sometimes 
minute in its details. Mrs. Dods 
takes us to the field to survey the 
eattle, to the poultry-yard to view its 
family, and then conducts us to the 
market, and describes from its ap- 
pearance the quality of the meat we 
should buy. She then gives direc- 
tions about dressing various articles 
of food, lays out the table before us, 
points out where every thing should be 
gee teaches the carver to perform 
is duty, informs her pupils how 
the cold meat may be preserved, and 
brought gracefully again to table, as 
circumstances may require. 

Cookery, however, is one of the 
most dangerous grounds on which 
hungry criticism can tread. In sur- 
veying the culinary catalogue, it is 
ready toexclaim, “‘ How many things 
are here which I do not want, and 
how many are enumerated which I 
cannot have!” Under these circum- 
stances, as impartiality may be ex- 
pected in a decision where interest 
can have no influence, our recom- 
mendation 6r this work may be the 
more valuable. We shall therefore 
conclude by observing, that while the 
epicure will peruse some of its pages 
with a smile, multitudes, who aim at 
nothing but decent utility, will read 
other parts with real advantage. 


eB 
Review.—A History of Methodism in 


the town and neighbourhood of Great | 


Yarmouth, &c. By A. Watmough. 

12mo. pp. 233. London. Kershaw. 

1826. 
Tuts work is extremely local in its 
import and application, being con- 
fined not merely to a history of the 
town, bat to that of a sect which many 
will think too insignificant to merit 
notice. The materials, therefore, on 
which the author had to work, were 
not only scanty, but so destitute of 
magnitude, that beyond the confines 
of the religious community to which 
it refers, the edifice he has erected 
will scarcely become visible. The 
body, however, of which the society 
in Great Yarmouth forms a part, 
taken inthe aggregate, instead of being 
contemptible, are daily increasing in 
number and rising in respectability. 
Already their history is an interesting 
subject, and it will become more so as 
the means of furnishing it are con- 
cealed by the departure of time. 
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As a rill, which may hereafter flow 
into some public river, the work before 
us is valuable, and exhibits a mode 
of conduct worthy of imitation by 
preachers who are stationed in other 
parts of the kingdom. By such local 
researches, many interesting facts 
may be preserved from oblivion, and 
much information may be gleaned 
from living witnesses, whom death 
will soon forbid to speak. These in 
future years will rise in importance 
and value, and form the basis of his- 
torical narrative, with a certainty 
which can no otherwise be procured. 
It is to circumstances like these that 
this book will be chiefly indebted for 
its ultimate worth. As a local narra- 
tive, it appears to have been executed 
with fidelity, and as such it will be 
perused with interest, in the narrow 
circle to which its contents are ap- 
plicable. 

a 


Review.—Advice to Cottagers, shewing 
the Means by which they may become 
Rich, Honourable, Useful, and Hap- 
py. J. Thornton. 12mo. pp. 
118. Baynes § Son. 


Tue design of this little book is to 
direct the cottager to seek riches, ho- 
nour, usefulness, and happiness, not 
in wealth and external splendour, but 
in virtue, integrity, sobricty, industry, 
economy ; in discharging his duty to 
his neighbour and his God. Many 
conclusive reasons are assigned why 
he should pursue objects which Pro- 
vidence has placed within his reach, 
and not waste his time in hunting phan- 


| toms which will elude his grasp, and 


imbitter his days with the pangs of 
disappointment. The substance of 
what the author has advanced is con- 
tained in the following passage :— 


“It is net the painting, gilding, or carvio 


that makes a good ship, but her being a g 
sailer, tight and strong to endore the seas. It 
is the edge and temper of the blade that makes 
a good sword, not the richness of the scabbard. 
Ia like manner, it is not money or wealth that 
— aman considerable, but his virtae.”— 
P- 

To a Sunday School library this 
book will be a valuable acquisition. 
It is admirably adapted for a reward- 
book, and if applied to this purpose, 
it will probably find its way into many 
cottages, and become useful to the 
parents of the children to whom it has 
been given. 


a 
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PUBLIC MEETINGS IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 


To the religious world, May is the 
most interesting month that occurs 
throughout the year; although the 
anniversaries and other public meet- 
ings that take place in London and 
its vicinity are not exclusively con- 
fined to this narrow portion of time. 
Being too numerous to be compre- 
hended within the limits of its days, 
they begin in April and extend to 
June ; and this year, so far as the sea- 
son has elapsed, they have been most 
respectably attended, while the vari- 
ous institutions which they commemo- 
rate have, in general, been most libe- 
rally supported. 

These benevolent institutions, in 
number amounting to sixty-nine, of 
which the names have been published, 


with the addition of many others of | 


more diminutive interest, it will be 
impossible for us to follow in regular 
detail, or even to give their various 
characters ; but it is with much plea- 
sure we can trace from their celestial 
source those streams of philanthropy 
pouring their sacred waters through- 
out the moral world. 

Through the unhappy debate which 
has taken place respecting the circu- 
lation of the Apocrypha with the ca- 
nonical books of the Old Testament, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society 
has experienced a considerable defi- 
ciency in its funds; but in nearly 
every other instance, the resources 
have remained undiminished, and in 
several cases the contributions have 
exceeded those of all former years. 

The Wesleyan Missionaries, though 
more numerous than those immedi- 
ately connected with any other Chris- 
tian community, have considerably 
extended their labours in all the quar- 
ters of the globe. Their fands have 
been ample, and no indications ap- 
pear that they are likely to sustain 
any reverse, either from the pressure 
of the times, a diminution of zeal, or 
alanguor in religious feeling. Daur- 
ing the past year, the pecuniary re- 
sources of the society have received an 
increase of £7000. The total receipts 
amounted to about £46,666. The 
disastrous intelligence of five mission- 
aries and their families being lost in 
the West Indies, of which an account 
may be found in col. 492 of our pre- 
ceding number, awakened sensations 
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which it would be difficult to describe. 
But the calamity was regarded as a 
gloomy dispensation of divine Provi- 
dence, to which all were ready to bow 
with submission, without betraying 
any symptoms of a wish to abandon 
the cause in which they so nobly fell. 
The condact of the inhabitants of Bar- 
badoes, in persecuting the missionary 
and demolishing the chapel, awakened 
very different emotions. 

The information communicated at 
the anniversary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, from the South Sea 
Islands, was particularly gratifying. 
The change that has of late been 
wrought among their uncultivated in- 
habitants, exhibits a phenomenon in 
the history of our species, that stands 
unparalleled in the page of human 
events. With them the period seems 
to have arrived, when “a nation shall 
be born ina day.” In many islands 
the natives have cast their idols to 
the moles and to the bats ; Christiani- 
ty is triumphant ; and some among 
them are not strangers to its saving 
power on their hearts. In other sec- 
tions of the globe the cause of Chris- 
tianity is equally prosperous. God 
has owned and blessed the labours of 
the missionaries, having added many 
pious members to their churches, and 
extended their borders both abroad 
and at home. 

On the subject of education, the 
Report of the Sunday School Union 
gave a satisfactory account. Its 
statements were clear and compre- 
hensive, imparting information from 
numerous and distant portions of the 
world, and evincing the advantages 
of uniting religious instruction with 
the elementary principles of learning. 
To the truth of these declarations, so 
far as they applied to the South Sea 
islanders, two missionaries present, 
who had lately returned from these 
distant stations, bore the most de- 
cided testimony, illastrating their re- 
marks with many pleasing and ap- 
propriate anecdotes. From British 
America and the United States the 
accounts were equally satisfactory. 
India was not forgotten; the Medi- 
terranean furnished its contribution; 
and from the continent of Europe se- 
veral gratifying communications were 
received. At this anniversary between 
1100 and 1200 took breakfast at the 
City of London tavern. 

The Church Missionary Society has 
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netbeen behind in its usefulness, in 
various parts of the world; and in- 
carpofating the rich and powerful 
among its friends, there can be little 
danger of its languishing for the want 

jary support. ' 

‘The Moravian Missionary Society, 
still persevering and unostentatious, 
held its public meeting on the third of 
May. During the past ycar, this in- 
stitation has had to encounter many 
disasters, and to struggle with some 
pecuniary embarrassments, but the 
biessing of God has accompanied the 
labours of its missionaries, and their 
efforts know nothing of relaxation. 

At the aniversary of the African In- 








very that were brought to light, demon- | 


strated the necessity of abolishing for 
ever that disgrace to human nature. 
The voice of humanity, of justice, of 


eercercrer 


continuing this society.”—3. “‘ That 
all lawful exertions be made, accord- 
ing to the dictates of prudence, to 
procure a repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration acts.”—4, “‘ That an appli- 
cation made to parliament, for some 
authorized registration of births and 
baptisms, is sanctioned by the present 
meeting.”—5,. “That no prudent ex- 
ertion shall be omitted to procure the 
termination of slavery, and to prevent 
the clergy in many appendages of the 
empire from the assumption and ex- 
ercise of illegal power.”—6. “‘ That at 
the ensuing election care be taken by 
every friend of the society, to vote 


| only for such candidates as will pro- 
stitution, the facts connected with sla- | 


mote its designs.—7. “ That the com- 
mittee for the ensuing year consist of 


| twenty-six gentlemen, whose names 


the nation, and of God, is lifted up | 
against it, and the blood of murdered | 
Africanscries out of the ground forven- | 


geance. 


Its death-warrant is issued, | 


and during the ensuing parliament | 
we hope to sce it signed, and to re- | 


eord its execution. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne took | 
the chair at the anniversary of the | 


‘* Protestant Society for the Protec- 
tion of Religious Liberty. At this 
meeting no particularly flagrant acts of 
oppression were mentioned. Enough, 
however, was stated to shew, that the 
spirit of intolerance is not extinct ; 


daw were relaxed, local tyranny would 
practicable, rekindle the fires of Smith- 


Catholicemancipation. At this meet- 
ing, which was much crowded, the 
speech of John Wilks, Esq. engrossed 

yards of three hours, but it was so 
enlivened by anecdote and incident, 
nd-so illuminated with bursts of elo- 
‘quence, and replete with useful infor- 
mation, that none but the speaker 
had ‘cause of complaint. 

On this occasion several resolutions 
were passed, of which thé following is 
the substance. 1. “* That it is the 
right and daty of every man to wor- 
ship God according to his conscience, 
which no power either civil or eecle- 
siastical can jastly violate.” —2. ‘That 
the violation of these rights in many 
ways, demonstrates the necessity of 


were mentioned.”—8. ‘That Robert 
Steven Esq. be continued as trea- 
surer.’— 9. “ That Thomas Pellatt 
and John Wilks Esqs. be continued 
as secretaries.”—The 10th resolution 
conveys an expression of gratitude to 
lord Dacre, whe presided on a former 
occasion; and the 11th tothe Marquis 
of Lansdowne, then in the chair. 
Although at this meeting no collec- 
tion was made, we learn that dona- 


tions will be thankfully received, by 


] 
| 
| 
| 


the treasurer, Upper Thames-street, 
by Thomas Pellatt Esq. fronmonger 
Hall, and by John Wilks Esq. Fins- 
bury place, to the latter of whom all 


| applications should be addressed. 
and whatever may be said in favour | 
of.our enlightened times, it was bat | 
too apparent, that if the restraints of | 


From each congregation in England, 
wishing to derive benefit from this 
society, an annual contribution of £2. 


| is expected, and from each in, Wales 
soon assume a frightful form; and, if | 


£1. 


The committee meetings are held 


| at Batson’s Coffee-house, Cornhill, on 
field, without waiting the result of | 





the last Monday in every month, at 
half past six in the evening, where 
country ministers and their friends 
will always be received with plea- 
sure. 

The anniversary ofthe British and ~ 
Foreign School Society was render- 
ed particularly interesting, by the 
details that were given of its al- 
most universal diffusion, and of the 
happy effects which had resulted from 
this noble institation. In every quar- 
ter of the world the system has been 
established, and experience has de- 
monstrated, that its provisions are 
adapted for the purposes of instrac- 
tion to society in all its stages of civi- 
lization. Under the influence of this 
mighty agent, when bronght into fail 
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operation, we may expect to behold a 
pew era in the history of man. 

On surveying in the aggregate these 
benevolent institations, which our 
limits forbid us any farther to parti- 
cularize, we cannot but advert to the 
various blessings we derive from 
Christianity. Infidelity pronounces 
it a delusion. But what has infidelity 
to substitute in its stead? What has 
this system of negativesdone to bene- 
fit mankind? Its utmost aim is to 
unhinge the public mind, and turn it 
loose, without restraint, among the 
vices that disgrace the moral world. 
It beasts of philanthropy, bat it has 
never yet been distinguished by one 
public act of benevolence. it has 
subdued no passion, has curbed no 
appetite, and adopted no method to 
render vice unamiable. It has esta- 
blished no charity, has given no #m- 
pulse to virtue, nor rendered the 
bonds of friendship more indissoluble. 
For these blessings, and for all that 
can give dignity and comfort to ex- 
istence, render life desirable, disarm 
death of terror, and make eternity 





glorious, we must look to Christi- 
anity ; and the scenes we have been | 
called to witness in these anniver- | 
saries, tell us, that we have not follow- 
ed a cunningly devised fable. 


> oe 
CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE BEATIFICA- 
TION OF SAINT AT ROME, 


(From Dr. Moore’s View of Society and 
Manners in Italy.) 


I nAveE been witness to the beatifica- 
tion of a saint ; he was of the order of 
St. Francis, and a great many brethren 
of that order were present, and in 
very high spirits on that occasion. 
There are a greater number of ecclesi- 
astics beatified and canonized than 
of any other order of men. In the first 
place, because, no doubt, they de- 
serve it better; and also because they 
are more solicitous to have saints taken 
from among men of their own profes- 
sion and particular order, than people 
in other situations in life are. Every 
monk imagines it reflects personal 
honour on himself, when one of his 
order is.canonized. Soldiers, lawyers, 
and physicians would probably be 
happy to see some of their brethren 
distinguished in like manner; that 
they have not had this gratification of 
late years may be imputed to the difii- 





culty of finding suitable characters 


among them. Ancient history, indeed, 
makes mention of some commanders 
of armies who were very great saints ; 
but I have heard of no physician who 
acquired that title since the days of 
St. Luke, or of a single lawyer, of any 
age or country. 

A picture of the present expectant, 
a great deal larger than life, had 
been hung up on the front of St. 
Peter’s Church, several days before 
the beatification took place. This 
ceremony was also announced by 
printed papers, distributed by the 
happy brethren of St. Franeis. On 
the day of solemnity, his holiness, a 
considerable number of cardinals, 
many other ecclesiastics, all the Capu- 
chin friars in Rome, and a great con- 
course of spectators, attended. The 
ceremony was performed in St. Peter's 
Church. An ecclesiastic of my ac- 
quaintance procured us a very con- 
venient place for seeing the whole. 
The eeremony of beatification is a 
previous step to that of canonization. 
The saint, after he is beatified, is en- 
titled to more distinction in heaven 


| than before; but he has not the power 


of freeing souls from purgatory till 
he has been canonized ; and therefore 
is not addressed in prayer till he has 
obtained the second honour. On the 
present occasion a long diseourse 
was pronounced by a Franciscan 
friar, setting forth the holy life which 
this expectant had led upon earth, 
his devotions, his voluntary penances, 
and his charitable actions ; and a par- 
ticular enumeration was made of cer- 
tain miracles he had performed when 
alive, and others which had been per- 
formed after his death by his bones. 
The most remarkable miracle, by him- 
self in person, was, his replenishing a 
lady’s cupboard with bread, after her 
housekeeper, at the saint’s instigation, 


| had given all the bread of the family 


to the poor. 

This business is carried on in the 
manner of a lawsuit. The devil is 
supposed to have an interest in pre- 
venting men from being made saints. * 
That all justice may be done, and that 
Satan may have bis due, an advocate 
is employed to plead against the 
pretensions of the saint expectant, 
and the person thus employed is de- 
nominated by the people the devil's 
advocate. He calls in question the 
miracles said to have been wrought 
by the saint and his bones, and raises 
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as many objections to the proofs 
brought of the purity of his life and 
conversation as he can. It is the bu- 
siness of the advocate on the other 
side to obviate and refute these ca- 
vils. The controversy was carried on 
in Latin. It drew out to a great 
length, and was by no means amusing. 
Your friend, Mr. R—y, who sat near 
me, losing patience, from the length 
of the ceremony, and some twitches 
of the gout, which he felt at that mo- 
ment, whispered me, “ I wish, from 
my heart, the devil’s advocate were 
with his client, and this everlasting 
saint fairly in heaven, that we might 
get away.’ 

The whole party, of which I made 
one, were seized with frequent and 
long-continued yawnings, which I 
imagine was observed by some of the 
cardinals who sat opposite to us. 
They caught the infection, and al- 
though they endeavoured to conceal 
their gaping under their purple robes, 
yet it seemed to spread and commu- 
nicate itself gradually over the whole 
assembly, the Franciscan friars ex- 
cepted; they were too deeply inter- 
ested in the issue of the dispute, to 
think it tedious. As often as the de- 
vil’s advocate stated an objection, evi- 
dent signs of impatience, contempt, 
surprise, indignation, and resentment 
appeared in the countenances of the 
venerable brotherhood, according to 
their different character and tempers. 
One shook his head, and whispered 
his neighbour; another raised his 
chin, and pushed up his under-lip 
with a disdainful smile; a third start- 
ed, opened his eyelids as wide as he 
could, and held up both his hands 
with his fingers extended; a fourth 
raised his thumb to his mouth, bit the 
nail with a grin, and jerked the thumb 
from his teeth towards the adversary ; 
a fifth stared, in a most expressive 
manner, at the pope, and then fixed 
his eyes, frowning, on the advocate. 
All were in agitation till the saint’s 
counsel began to speak, when a pro- 
found silence took place, and, the mo- 
ment he had made his answer, their 
countenances brightened, a smile of 
satisfaction spread around, and they 
nodded and shook their beards at each 
other with mutual congratulations. 
In the mean time, the cardinals, and 
other auditors, who were not asleep, 
continued yawning ; for my own part, 
I was kept awake only by the inter- 
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lade of grimaces, played off by the 
Capuchins between the arguments. 
Exclusive of these, the making a saint 
of a Capuchin is the dullest business I 
ever was witness to. I hope the man 
himself enjoys much felicity since the 
ceremony, in which case no good-na- 
tured person will grudge the tedium 
and fatigue which he suffered on the 
occasion. I ought to have told you, 
that the advocate’s reasoning was all 
in vain; the devil lost his cause, 
without the possibility of appeal. The 
Saint’s ciaim being confirmed, he was 
admitted into all the privileges of 
beatification; the convent defraying 
the expense of the process. 

As we returned, Mr. R—y asked, 
if I recollected the saint’s name. I 
said, *‘I said not.” ‘ We must in- 
form ourselves,” said he, “‘ for, when 
I meet him above, I shall certainly 
claim some merit with him, from hav- 
ing done penance at his beatification.” 
I have been since informed, this new 
saint is called St. Buonaventura; he 
was by birth a Neapolitan. 





GLEANINGS, 

Manufacturing Districts—The distresses in 
the manafacting districts, though almost avex- 
ampled, have been met with a liberality that 
is almost unprecedented. The causes of this 
calamity we have no means of fully investi- 

ting. It is to be lamented, that, while in 
some places they have led to excesses, several 
lives have fallen a sacrifice to the severe mea- 
sures adopted for the defence of property. 
Smarting under the pangs of hanger, and urged 
to seek relief without knowing where to find 
it, their acts of depredation may admit some 
palliation, bat nothing — their out- 
rages. Happily for them, their wild irregu- 
larities have not contracted the band of bene- 
vulence. While their conduct has been blamed, 
their condition has excited compassion, and 
from the throne to the cottage they have ex- 

rienced the bounty of their fellow citizens. 
[tis among the misfortunes of too many of the 
labouring classes, that in seasons of prosperity 
they make no provision for a scarcity of em- 
ployment, and the flactuations of trade. Should 
the present distresses teach them lessons of 
temperance and moderation, under a return of 
auspicious circumstances, by levying a tax on 
past indiscretion, they will more than counter- 
act the disasters they have of late been doom- 
, ty 

essions.— es are common 

sold in Soden, bearing o their skin, with 
singalar distinctness, the impression of a leaf. 
To prodace this, aleaf of some flower or shrub 
is fastened to the surface of the frait while 
growing. As the apples ripen, the 8 eX- 


posed to the sun become red, while those 
covered with the leaf retain their form, and 
appear of a pele green or yellow colour. 
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African Slavery.—This inbaman traffic is 
still carried on to an alarming extent, on that 
devoted coast. To the friends of humanity, 
the death of general Turner, late governor of 
Sierra Leone, may be considered as a severe 
loss. This gentleman had nobly exerted bim- 
self to block up the channels through which 
the blood of Africa ran; and.in his opinion 
measures might be adopted, to prevent the 
annual exportation of 30,000 miserable beings, 
to groan out their days in chains. It is to 

that his successor will carry his arrange- 
ments into effect. 

Destruction by War since the beginning of the 
world.—‘‘ If we take into consideration not 
only the namber of those who have fallen in 
the field of battle, but of those who have 
perished through the natural consequences of 
war, by the famine and the pestilence which 
war has produced ; by disease, fatigue, terror, 
and melancholy ; and by the oppression, in- 
justice, and cruelty of savage conquerors, it 
will not perhaps be overrating the destraction 
of haman life, if we affirm, that one tenth of 
the human race has been destroyed by the 
ravages of war. And if this estimate be ad- 
mitted, it will follow that more than fourteen 
thousand millions of human beings bave been 
slaughtered in war since the beginning of the 
world, which is about eighteen times the num- 
ber of inhabitants which at present exist on 
the globe ; or, in other words, it is equivalent 
to the destruction of the inhabitants of eigh- 
teen worlds of the same population as ours.” — 


Dick's wr of Religion, p. 431. 

Wisdom an ct nee Providence.—Saint 
Pierre, in his stadies of nature, says, that 
amidst the burning sands of Africa, there is a 
plant, whose leaf, twisted round like a cruet, is 
always filled with a large glass full of fresh 
water: the gallet of this cruet is shut by the 
extremity of the leaf itself, to prevent the wa- 
ter from evaporation. In some other districts 
of the same country is a large tree, which the 
negroes call boa, the trunk of which, being of a 

rodigious balk, is hollowed like a cistern. 

uring the rainy season, it is filled with water, 
which continues fresh and cool in the greatest 
heats, by means of the tufted foliage which 
crowns its summit. In some of the parched 
rocky islands of the West Indies there is also 
foand a tree called the water lianne, so full of 
sap, that a single branch of it being cat, as 
mach water is immediately discharged as a 
man requires at a draught, and it is perfectly 
pure and limpid. 

A large Apple in a small Bottle.—When the 
writer of this article was a lad, be took a 
phial bottle, the neck of which was jast large 
enough to admit a young apple while growing, 
and when about the size of a stout pea. Hav- 
ing stri off the surrounding leaves and 
other fruit, the twig bearing the apple was in- 
trodaced into the phial, which was suspended 
by strings in a suitable position, that its growth 
might not be impeded. After some time the 
apple so completely filled up the bottle at the 

6, as, from being compressed, to extend its 
growth longitudinally. In this state it remain- 
ed until almost ripe, at which time it had nearly 
filled the bottle and assumed its interior form. 
On being gathered, and the bottle closely cork- 
ed, the apple, though a sammer fruit, remained 
without any ebange for many months. It at 





length began to shrivel in a small degree, but 
ate at the end of about three years, 
when by somé accident the bottle was broken, 
and the curiosity destroyed. .At this season 
many such experiments might be made. 

ew eurch.—-On Wednesday, the 3d alt. 
the foundation stone of a new church, between 
Holloway and Highgate, London, was laid 
with all the pomp usual cn such occasions. 
The assembly was pumeroas, and among those 
who attended were several distinguished cha- 
racters. The archbishop of Canterbury, the 
bishop of London, the lord mayor, his lady, 
and the sheriffs, reached the spot in procession, 
and either assisted in the ceremony or graced 
the occasion with their presence. Some charity 
girls, preceded by a flag, first entered the en- 
closure. These were followed by a group of 
charity boys, preceded also in a similar man- 
ner. Several clergymen then entered, followed 
by flags, and the distingaished personages al- 
ready mentioned. After some preliminary 
ceremonies, a hymn was sung by the children ; 
the usual deposits were then made; and the 
stone, suspended by pulleys, was then lowered 
to its destined abode. ith some trifling ex- 
ceptions, the utmost order prevailed. The 
ceremony lasted about three-quarters of an 
hour, after which, the cavalcade retired with- 
out observing any particular forms. Several 
thousands were assembled, but only a small 
proportion could distinctly hear what was 
said, or notice the peculiarities of the cere- 


mony. 

Medical Art.--Dr. Prus,of Paris,has lately sent 
into the world a new theory, which materially 
affects the whole doctrine of the healing art. 
He asserts that the study of the healthy man’s 
functions cannot lead to a true knowledge of a 
body that is diseased ; that the state of health 
and that of disease offer distinct ph : 
that the symptoms, seat, signs, and proper 
treatment of morbid affections are not disclosed 
by physiology, and therefore that physiology 
can never be the proper foundation of medicine. 

Washi: ‘Salade .—In the first number of the 
‘*Gardener’s Magazine,” conducted by the 
most indefatigable of horticultaral authors 
(Mr. J. C. Loudon) and lately pablished, there 
is a paper by Mr. James Simson, gardener, 
Masselburgh, on the best mode of washing 
water-cresses and other salads, so as to free 
them from the larvz of insects and worms. 
The method is very simple, and consists in 
merely placing the salads in salt water coe 
water was o by Mr. 8.) for three or 
minates, which is sufficient to kill aud bring 
out the worms; after which, the v 
are washed in fresh water in the usual way. 

iti i A ruler, three inches 





ve 


Wi 
and eighteen inches long, is to have a 
cat through the middle of it lengthwise; a 


piece of r, four inches by three, and 
turned up a little, half an inch of either end, 
is to have a slip of copper soldered to it un- 
derneath to slide in the groove, by which the 
late of copper will slide along on the ruler. 
This r may be covered with cloth glued 
to it. “The hand, wrist, or arm will rest in it 
according as the writing is at the top or bot- 
tom of the page, and when one line is finished. 
the sliding copper conveys the writing band 
idly back to begin another line, keeping it, 
while writing, in a proper position, making the 
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lines straight, and helping to form the letters 

and sagetar'ia theirs ; for it is 
easily observed, that one of the pfincipal causes 
of bad writing is, that the ves in the 
circumference of u circle, of w the wrist 
makes the centre, nntil it is moved in a man- 


ner awkward and irregular compared to the 


Facility of Intercourse with London.—The 
mail coaches ran over 12000 miles in one night; 
@ space nearly equal to half the circumference 
of the globe. A newspaper published in Lon- 
don.in the morning is, on the same night, read 
120 ——— The receipts from the two- 

py in Londen are said to be equal to the 
oe office revenue of Soasin A tra- 
veller leaving London in the evening, may 
sleep on'the night of the second day 400 miles 
from the metropolis. The length of the canals 
in-the vicinity of London, is computed to be 
eqaah to the whole navigation of France. 
Conveyance by water is equally rapid. A 
passenger leaving Falmoath in the morning by 
this conveyance, reaches Portsmouth the 
next morning, and io the evening arrives at 
London, a distance of nearly 300 miles. 


I 
Riterary Notices. 


Just Published. 
A Spespteny of Ancient History. By Mrs. 
Sherwood. 8. 6s 


Josceline and Julia, and other Poems. By Ed- 
ward Charles Rich. Bds. 6s. 

My Early Days. By Walter Ferguson. Bds. 2s, 

Constancy, a Tale. Bds. 4s. 

Miriam, a Jewish Tale. Beds. 10s. 61. 


Sir Richard Hill's Deep Things of God, or Milk | 


and Strong Meat for Babes, Yonng Men, and Fa- 
thers in Christ; particularly suited to such as 
a the plague of their own hearts. 


A Treatise of the Three Evils of the Last Times: 
E. The Sword, 11. The Pestilence, III. The Famine ; 
and of their Natural and Moral Causes. 


the Notion of the Aacient Fathers. 
published in 1711. 

A Review of the Character and Writings of Lord 
Byron ; ae from the North American Re- 
view: Foolscap 8vo. with portrait. Bds. 3s. 

Old English and Hebrew Proverbs explained 
and illustrated. By William Carpenter. Beauti- 
fully printed in32mo. 

Part Il. of Nicholson’s Cabinet-maker, Uphols- 
terer, and Complete Decorator, 4to. 5s.—In about 

rts, with one hundred coloured and plain 
embellishments. 

A New Pronouncing French Primer. By Gabriel 
Surenne. 

The New French Manual and Traveller’s Com- 
panion. By Gabriel Surenne. Half-bound, 4s. 

A Pronouncing Vocabulary, (English.) By G. 
Fulton. Bound, 2s. 

& Word in Favour of Female Schools ; addressed 
te Parents, Guardians, and the Public at large. 
By a Lady. ' 

Forcible Reasons for Receiving the Divine Au. 
— of the Holy Scriptures, 
| An Inquiry foto the Consixiency of those Persons 
who call themselves Baptists. 

Lettersin Defence of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 


Originally 





12mo. | 


As also | 
of the ensuing Coming of Antichrist ; according to | , 
| and is contained in a glass-case, 





oree 


The Shepherd of Israel, a Practical Exposition 
and Improvement of the Twenty-third Psalm. By 
J. Thornton. Beds. 1s. 6d. 

The Twentieth Report of the London Hibernian 
Society. 

The Greatness of the Love of Christ, a Sermon. 
By David Everard Ford. 

Xo, IL, Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter, 

The Boyne Water,a Tale. By the O'Hara Fa- 

=. 3vols. Bds. gl. ils. 6d. 

edicated to the Bishop of Chester, The Whole 
Works of Bishop Reynolds, now first collected, in 
G vols. Svo. £3. ith a Portrait and Memoir. 

Christian Memorials of the Nineteenth Century. 
By the Rey. Alfred Bishop. 12mo. 6s, 

ene Lexicon. By J, Carey, LL.D. 8vo. 

3. 


In the Press. 

Part the First, A Dictionaty of Anatomy and 

Physiology. By Henry Wm. Dewhurst, Surgeon. 

so, by the same Author, small 8vo. 3s. 6d. Sy- 
= eal ‘Tables of the Materia Medica. 

rs. Peck, Author of the “ Bard of the West,” 
has another Novel in the press, which will shortly 
be published, under the title of “ Napoleon, or the 
Mysteries of the Handred Days.” 

he New Annual Register for 1825, as formerly 
published by Stockdale. 

Belections from the Works of Dr. John Owen. 
By the Rev. William Wilson. 2 vols. 18mo. With 
a Portrait and Memoir, &c. 

Network, or Thought in Idleness, a series of 
light Essays. Foolscap 8vo. 

A Picturesque Tour by the New Road from 
Chiavenna over the Splugen, and along the Rhine 
to Coira in the Grisons. Illustrated by 12 Views 
drawn on the spot, by G.C. Esq. and lithographed 


by F. Calvert. 4to. , 
ing for Publication. 

The Mosaic Precepts elucidated and defended. 
By Moses Ben Maimon or Maimonides. Trans 
lated from the “ More Nevochim ;” and aecompa- 
pied with Notes and Dissertations, and a Life of 
Maimonides. By James Townley, D.D. Author of 


| “* Illustrations of Biblical Literature,” &c. 


ns 
QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ON THE BURMESE WAR. 
Mr. Epitor. s 
Siu,—There is now to be seen in the British 
Maseum, a fine specimen of the Burmese gods. It 
is placed on the right-hand side on first going in, 
The idol is 
covered with leaf-gold, and presents to the spec- 


| tator a splendid appearance, as it relates to that 
| singular but warlike race of people, so much the 
| conversation of the political world. 


It appears in 
the attitude of looking down, with the hand rather 
extended, as if to receive alms ; the eye is particu- 
larly bright and sparkling, and the forehead large 
and prominent. If any of your curious corre- 
spondents would farnish me with its history, toge- 
ther with the Burmese manner of worship, through 
the medimm.of your valuable publication, you will 
much oblige, your's, F. H. 
Leailenhall-street, May 12, 1826. 
ON MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


J. P. of Thorneliffe, near Sheftield, asks, 1. What 
was the manner of nominating and calling the 
members composing the council of our nation for- 
merly, and what constituted a person qualified for 
a member? 

How, and when, originated the custom of 
electing the members as at present, and what was 
the reason for it? 

3. What entitles a person to become a candidate 
at an election, and what are the laws to be ob- 
served on such occasions ? ° 


es 
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